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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE TRAVELER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 
Concluded 
One day in riding down the side of a gentle valley, they cama 
ata winding of the rude track they were pursuing, upon a large 


body of horsemen—and as they were immediately surrounded, 


they had no alternative but to mention w ho they were, and sub- 


mit. 


the utmost respect, and fell into the line of march, as part of the 


military guard. They told the party that the pacha was en- 


camped a few miles farther down the valley, with an army of 


forty thousand men, and that he had expected the sultan’s ambas- 
sador for some time. Encouraged by this assurance, Sam put his 
Arabian on his mettle, and soon was in the heart of the encamp- 
ment. The pacha’s tent was easily known from its superior 
splendor, and ina few minutes Sam was conducted in great pomp 
Fierce-looking soldiers scowls dupon 
when he 


to his highness’s quarters 
him as he passed, and Sam was not altogether at ease 
observed the ominous sneers they exchanged with each other 
At last he stopt short, and said to one of the soldiers, whose ex- 
pression he did not like, 
"© You popinjay in fine clothes, do you make these faces at me 
Another soldier who was standing by, started forward and said 
Good heavens! an Englishman, and in that dress !—it is not 


» 


even yet too late tosave you; if you go on, you will be murdered 
toa certainty —the pacha has put twelve ambassadors to death 
already.” 

“ The devil he has! and I’m sent here to make up the baker's 
dozen! If you get me 
out of this scrape, and ever come to Bastock——” 

* Stay—the only plan, when the pasha asks you for the firman, 
is tosay you've lost it; here, give it to me 

And Sam had scarcely time to follow the soldier's 
when he found himself in presence of the rebel chief. 

He was standing at the farther end of the tent, in the middle of 
a group of officers. On seeing his highness the ambassador, he 
advanced half-way to meet him, and bowed with all the reverence 
of an eastern prostration. 

“ | worship the shadow of the sovereign of the universe. Your 


Well, countryman, what's to be done 


advice 


highness does too much honor to your slave.’ 

* Your servant, old gentleman, your servant,” 
guessed from the pacha’s manner that he was paying hima com 
gentlemanly sort of man, and no murderer 


said Sam, who 


pliment, ‘a pleasant 
Vil be bound—tell him I’m glad to see him, and hope he’s well— 
ask him how his wife is, and the children.” 

The interpreter, at Sam’s request, made a courteous speech 
We are sorry 





* The messenger of the sultan is master here 
we can offer him no better accommodation 
The accommodation’s good enoungh—but riding in these hot 
nornings with a tablecloth on one’s head is thirsty work, Master 
Ask him if he could give one a glass of brandy and 
water—cold without—” 


Dragsman 


But the pacha anticipated his desire. He seated him on the 
highest ottoman in the tent, and treated him with a deference and 
espect which were quite astonishing to Sam, but which seemed 
ficers of the staff. 
Che bearer of the firman is powerful as Azrael. Say. where 


slave's unfortunate head? The off 





to yield the greatest amusement to the 
is th imipert il order for your 
cers of the bowstring are 
An order for his head! 

ead, nor his bowstrin 


near 
Tell him I know nothing 
I brought a letter from an old 
smoking fellow at Constantinople, but I've unfortunately lost it 
by the way ; 

What! lost it?” said th 


means rejoiced at the prospect of retaining his head 


about his 


es either 


pacha, who did not seem by any 
‘ Your hiel 
You undoubtedly came 


is pleased to jest with your servant 


monarch of the earth to put the cord round your slave's 
"Til be cursed if T came for any such purpose 

Ah, then said 

vou the second-rate robe of honor. We are de prived of our sport ' 

(he his attend for this time at least your chief’s 

Put the caftan of favor round the dragoman’s 


the pacha, * it grieves me we can only give 


aints,) * 


said t 


head is in safety 
shoulders.” ‘ 
Two splendidly dressed men, with arms bare up to the elbow, 
and bearing a silk cord, now advanced towards the interprete: 
He clung for safe ty to his excellency the ambassador, screaming, 
Save me, save me ; 
Strangle! 


they are going to strangle your slave.’ 
Nonsense, man, 


Didn't the old gentleman treat 
us in the most polite way possible; and isn’t he laughing, and all 
the other people too, as if it were a capital joke ?” 


On the interpreter informing them that his master bore a 
communication to the pacha from the sultan, they drew back with 


But, in spite of Sam's consolatory observations, the interpreter 
comunued his entreaties 

The men had now got up to him, and laid the green silk cord 
upon his shoulder. ‘They then brought the two ends round to his 
breast; and another person, who seemed of higher rank, stepped 
forward, bearing a short staff im his hand. Round this staff he 
twisted the ends of the cord ull it was closely drawn to the drago- 
man’s throat, and then he waited with the most umperturbable 
coolness for some signal from the chief. That personage, however 
seemed to enjoy the scene too much to bring it to a speedy cor 
clusion, and coptinued to pour out his wonreal compliments both 
to the dragoman and Sam 

“ The caftan of honor is given to the servant of the messenger 
of the sultan; he does not seem to prize the distinction sufficiently 

* Oh, save your slave! exclaimed the dragoman He isa 
dog, and would lick the dust 

“ Come, Mister Pacha,” said Sam, as coaxingly as he could 


but save him, your highnes 
“you have had your fun with the poor devil, though IT can’t sec 
the joke of it myself. You see he’s half dead with fright. Let 
him go, there's a good fellow 
“ There are twelve of your brethren, the scoundrelly Greeks of 
the Faynal, gone before you, all wearing the same marks of my 
favor. See that the caftan fits him close- 
As he said these words, the pacha nodded to the person who 
held the staff 
the cord was drawn tight 


he will catch cold, else 


and in an instant, by a dextrous turn of the wri 


and the howlings, and terrified exc! 
mations of the dragoman were cut short by death 

The staff was untwisted ere Sam recovered from his « Z 
ment, and the corpse of his companion, stll writhing, fell « 


upon lis feet. He started up in horror at the murder, and forge 
ting the danger which surrounded him, he 

You blood-thirsty Turk ; by heavens, if there's law 
to be had, for love or money, you shall swing 


rascal, to pretend to be so polite 


excioinmed 
or justice 


You're a 


tor tis 
and then to kill a poor dey 


Keep your 


a burking old 


cursed 


fellow who never did you a morsel of harm 


sofa to yourself, for | would not stay with such 
scoundrel, no, not to be mayor of London 

but he had 
not cone far when the same two men who had brought the cord 
This 


instead of a bowstring, they carried a long thong of thick 


And Sam, foaming with indignation, stalked away ; 


stopper d him, and led him bac kK to the ottoman he had left 


time, 
} ; ofa) I 
leather, and the pacha, sull contunuing his respectful behavior 
said, 
“Your excellency is too condescending to your slave Ho! 


chamberlain—put the shoes of glory on his highness’s feet 


With the rapidity of lightning, Sam was thrown back upon th 
the whol 


the 


his shoes forcibly taken from his feet 
of the 
bastinado round his head, inflicted such a blow on his unprotected 


sota and while 


tent was convulsed with laughter, one men, swinging 


soles, that Sam screamed aloud, with mingled rage and ' 
“ Let me go this moment, ye bl: 
you up for tus 
But here the second blow 
ling with enormous strength 
feit 


ing up, saw Jack Thomsen in his dressing 





ody-minded rascals! Ul haul 
Ill bring an action— 
enraged him beyond all « 
and while strug: and roarme attl 
top of his Jungs, he i hand laid on his shoulder, and, o1 
frown, and all the re 
of us, standing round his bed 

“ Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce 1: 
morning, disturbing the whole hous+ 

Matter, 

nal Turk? Tl teach him to sirike at 
What, Jack Thomson! Bill! Al 
bless ye, I've had such a dream—all coming of your confounded 
Jack—I thought | was tried, drowned, taken, sold, beat 
vil knows 


the matter with you this 


said Sam, sitting bolt upright, ‘ where's that infer 


Eng 


wre—at Bastoch Lord 


ishman on the teet 


bastinadeed, married to eight wives—and the «es 


what. But here we are, my boys, let's have our breakfast; the 
we'll have a day's coursing m the upland fields, and after dinner 
Vil tell you all my adventures—how I was sent as an armbassadk 


by the sultan 
And the Vy 
: considerable punster 


home with the su/ 


ould not have found a fellow.” said Jack, who wa 


who could have made himsell more at 


f than yours¢ if 


THE BEAU OF THE BALL«-ROOM. 


poor human nature will assert its right, even though the rosy lips 
of a Hebe forbid it Madeleine 
ull the Hargrave 


not secn on grand monde 


and what to her were 


was 


neXt season war away 
fashion and frivolity 


At length belie dcsolee coased to weep , she could support the 


View of the littl pene iled sketch of Hargrave's features, which 
wlorned her bonderr, and the silk curtain was withdrawn—in a 
fortnight more she interfered with her woman in the arrangement 


of her fine dark hau ind in a month yielded to her mother's 


persuasions, and attended an assembly—poor Hargrave !—but 
we Will not anticipat - 
The ball was full and fashionable; and Madeleine beautiful 
and graceful, if not gay Leslie was there, and Leshe was the 
»; he a red her large black eyes almost audibly, and uncon 


tled—if 


heard, she sn Leslie was charmed with 
mile Leshe seldom danced, 
Madeleine 
li il 


the sudden bre 


tl eves, he was enchanted by the 
blushed, and 

A quadrille 
aks when 
summoned to the duties of the set—the murmured converse when 
the the soft hght 


ic accessories of flowers and pertume, 


vet “to obtain the honor of hand 


her heart fluttered—he reminded her of rrave! 


is @ pretty vehicle of quiet coquetry 


the music fills up the pauses rraceful motion 


ind 


umes and flashing 


the ma nodding 


roms—how much may be said and felt during 
al ‘| rai nit ; 
Leslie had that deep low voice which sinks into the heart, when 
a lighter tone would not travel 
, many 
utshed man 
te of Leshe which had 


n the world of fashion 


perchanes the subject breathed in 


tarther than the ear; and it was not that he was handsome 


dec] meven fur otherwise, but tt was the distin 


red | 
er, the « the perfect tow de 


iven him so vreat a sway Lis eyes were 


they were large, soft, expressive eyes—eyes which would 


have graced the countenance of the gentlest woman ; his hair, too, 
was scarcely three shades darker than what is called flaxen; and 
his eve ry feature Was so delicately chiselled, that at the first clance 
he was passed ly at the first, for 
heard that and felt the 
soft, expressive eyes, passed him not by again 
the ¢ 


this child of fashion? 


over; but o1 he who had once 


low, deep voice languor of those large, 
Such was Leshie ; 
elegant Hargrave, fear a rival in 


Who shall say? Har- 


but could Hargrave illant 
this votary of taste, 
rave was a lover— 


Madele 


ed and spoken, and been the cynosure of all 


ine looked and listened; even thus had Hargrave charm 


hearts and eyes— 


nd yet his looks had never so softened, Ais tones had never so 
thriiled! They met again; Leslie rallied her on her frequent ab 
sence from the cay scenes of festivity, where her eves outshone 
the jewelled coronals,” and he rallied her so tenderly that she 


became convinced She had never touched her harp since Har 


grave's departure, but Leslie wooed her to it with new music and 
entle words: were she il, he relveved the tedium of indisposition 
nd solitude by smiles and cares and kindness« were she well 
he rendered garety more pleasurable by gallantry and wit and 
ty; but he spoke no word of passion, and how could Made- 
e throw back upon self a heart so kindly My own Har 
ive. to we d have done all th murmured the fair St 
( r, in a moment of memory; but she murmured it only to her 
own heart, and turned with " upon her lip to Lesh 
Hargrave ris Ww overpowering; he sailed along the 
horizon of fanev like an « e which fixes its large clear eve fear 
ssly o1 brichtne bove it. and revels in its broadest beams 
Le floated amid the clouds of umagmation hke one im a ear of 
ver: het “ brneht; but 1 was the brightness of the lily 
notofu mol you wondered at the witof Hargrave, you felt 
hat of Le Madeleine St. Claw had read over the letters 
f her lover, read them—start not, reader, if thou art of the gentler 
ex—till she yawned—it could not be with ennui! A small rose 
wooddesk, Hargrave last cift, was before her; she took i quire of 
pure-tinted paper from it, and commenced a reply to his last, and 
er heart confessed, even his tenderest epistle; she mmersed her 
row-quill int ink so carefully that she scareely darkened its 
point; and the four first words came au ne/ure My ever-be 
ved Hargrave here e paused, laid down her pen, sighed 
examined the tips of her pretty fingers « after the other, played 
with her French poodle, but all would not do—at lens th, aw dé 


he drew a miniature likeness of her lover from her bosom 


it on the table sought inspiration by gazing on it; but 


‘Tos yet feel no pair andy I 
on FO Weep, yet scarce know why even this spell had lost its talismanic power! 
"Th nt ; wit iy by ‘i , A loud knock at the door, a conscious glance at the window— 
Your truth will be my best blessing, Madeleine” said Har- Lesh rricle was below, and its owner awaiting entrance 
crave, tenderly Madeleine hastily « ed her desk, but the miniature was forgot 
“Twill ever forget you!’ murmured his mistress; and the son | & Sh ive one hasty look at the mirror, another at her pate 
and heir of Sir Marmaduke Hargrave departed on his tour jlue shippers, and Mr. Leslie was announced Madeleine looked 
No lovely girl of eighteen was ever more sincere, as she uttered’) lovely ; Leslie was enchanting; he flew from one tdée sprrituelle 
the vow of everlasting remembrance, than Miss St. Clair; but to another, as lightly as a butterfly skums from bloom to bloom in 
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a flowery parterre—Madeleine reflected his smile, ¢ hoed his this season of merriment and rejoicing that the anecdote 1 am | resolution. When the friars saw that I was determined not to 


gaiety, felt his wit, and thought not of Hargrave 

Afier a time, the miniature attracted Leslie’s attention: ‘ And 
this, Miss St. Clair, is this the carrissimo amico ?” The question 
would have been impertinent, but the tone saved it 

“A friend of—my mother’s,” said the lady with a slight blush 
Leslie ”’y croyait ‘rien, but he was too well bred to lvok his in- 
credulity 

‘‘ A fine countenance,” he resumed, as he raised the miniature 
from the table, and gazed on the noble brow, dark eyes, and 
powerful expression it portrayed ; “though, were I bold enough 
to criticize, I should almost say that it is fearfully fine—enough 
to scare a lady, were she other than an Amazon.” 

Madeleine would have silenced him, but she knew noét what 
to say 

“T love a dark eye 
such a one as Barry Cornwall has exquisitely portrayed in hi 


!” continued Leslie, thrillingly ; “ but it is 


‘ Sicilian story,’ when, speaking of his lover, he exclaims 


** And in his eye, where love and pride contended 
His dark, deep-seated eye, there was a spell, 
Which they who love, and have been loved, can tell— 


this eye,” and he pointed to the portrait of Hargrave, “ has, in 
deed, pride enough ; but for aught else—" and he turned his own 
soft and melting, upon Madeleine, “ 
when they would woo!” 

“ He is proud,” said Miss St. Clair, gl 
nion to the miniature 

“ This very toy bespeaks it,” said Leslie 


iot thus should lovers look 
ancing from her compa 
expression ‘he added, in a low, deprecating accent, for the blush 


of Madeleine had deepened on her cheek 
was not this portrait meant to be the toy of 


I said it not in scorn— 
for the 


absence, 


memory to sport with 

Miss St 

“* A man with pride is like a well-tempered weapon, 
Leslie, after a pause 
tenderness ts like 
edge, though it conceals 

Alas! Madeleine—you had given your heart to Hargrave, lik« 
an unopened casket, of which yourself knew not the contents ; but 
Leslie had wiled away the key 
eift was valueless 


Clair was silent 
pursued 
h it dazzle 


steel, it destroys not its 


a thing to wound, even thou 
a sheath to the shining 


its dange r 


ind to Hargrave, under such eir 


cumstances, the 


And yet Leslie did not lore Miss St. Clair—he thoucht with 
the world that she was beautiful, and you and gentle; and it 
was luxury to see her dark eye turned on him, and to hear her soft 


voice ‘'m iking sweet musik in his ear—it was ¢ npoyment to at 


tend on her steps, administer to her wishes, and look upon her 


smiles—but beyond that, Leslie thought of—wished for no more 
habit had nursed in him that natural tenderness which, like th 
quiet course of a mountain spring works out its still and noise 
less sway to light, unconscious of its own progress But Mack 
leine knew not this, and for a while she loved him; and the d we 
eye of Hargrave was remembered only as the occasion of one 
of Leslic entlest sallies 


Leslie quitted England—sofily and tenderly he bowed upon the 





extended hand of Madeleine; wished her an age of happiness 
and departed for the continent thought little of her at Paris. and 
forgot her in Rome 

Three years passed, and Leslie returned. Again he met Made 
leine—met her as the wife of Hargrave ; smiled at their rencont 
reverted to their past friendship—brought a flush to the cheek of 


Hargrave, and a frown to his brow; and then left them to jou 


another group, fan a fresh flame, and flutter round it himself 
unharmed 
MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 
IN THE DUNGEONS OF THE IN@ I IN ¢ ROM IN 
Extracted from the manuscript of an Italian 

Rome, the majestic queen of the universe, the terror and adn 
ration of the known world, under the dominion of th nt Ro 
mans, became, in the first centuries of christianity, the cradle of 
religion, and the seat of apostles and martyrs 

tut when the uecessors of St. Peter, forgetting their divine 


institution, and the precepts and example 
bean to seek after worldly empire Reme wa 
and in the Vatican were col 


sot their holy preve es 
ed 


n 


sor oonchan 


into a new Babylon lected ambit 


hypocrisy, craftiness, and all the concomitant Vices of those base 


pass 


ions 


W ho ts not acquainted with the pre ent miserable condition of 
the capital of priest-craft?) An immense and beautiful city, the 
incomparable monument of ancient and modern wonders, thinly 
peopled by inhabitants, rendered unworthy of the clorious name 
of Romans, by the despotism, superstition, and tyranny of the 
thousands of monks and priests that literally swarm in that en 
did metropolis 

However, as the Italians have naturally a lively disposition 
and think but little about past and future sorrows, one may not 


be surprised to see in all places of amusement the appearance, at 


It is for this reason that the carnivaloft 


least, of true enjoyment 
Rome presents, within the short space of twenty-four hours, the 
length of its real duration, more 
variety of masks, than the long and wearisome carnivals of 
Naples, Milan, and Venice It may be said, that at that « poch 
the poorest of the mhabitants will sacrifice any thing to display 
themselves and their finery in the renowned Strada del Corso. It 
has been proved that, during that period, the pawnbrokers of 
Rome lend more money than for the rest of the year. It was at 


interesting scenes, and ereater 





nay, pardon me the® 


about to relate happened to me. 

Amongst my many weaknesses, I am not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge my confirmed inability to withstand the entreaties of the 
fair. Being, therefore, solicited by a charming and beautiful lady 
to perform in mask, and assume the character of Cicero, with the 
promise that she would accompany me in the character and dress 
of Tulliola, I consented; and having had a mask taken from the 
bust of the Roman orator, which is preserved in the capitol, and 
dressed in the style of a Roman consul, | entered into the Corso, 
accompanied by my supposed At first, I placed my- 
self under the gate of the Palace Bolognetti, where a great crowd 
Clever men were not backward in 
questioning me about many ancient historical and political events, 


daughter 
soon collected around me 
and I answered in Latin to all their questions. The facility with 


which I conversed in the language of the great Roman—a facility, 
indeed, which it had been my early ambition to acquire—excited 


public attention, and, in a short time, all the Corso spoke of 


nothing but of the wonderful Cicero of the Palace Bolognetti, and 
I was almost besieged by the multitude 

After having remained more than an hour in that situation, I 
went to pay a visit to Prince Ghigi, in whose drawing-room a 
ereat number of the Roman nobility, and many literary men, had 
assembled to witness the races of the Barbari 
was soon attac ked on all side 
ing flattered Ca 
These accusations | combated with many historical argu- 
ments, and proved that Cicero’s integrity and patriotism had re- 
mained unstained during that dreadful period of Rome. Every 
person present trie d to guess who was the re presentative of the 


Cicero, of course. 
Prince Ghigi accused me of hav- 
ar, and changed my principles on several occa- 


lions. 


Some said, and felt assured, that I was a profes- 
thers, that I was one of the Scriptore sof 


Roman orator 
sor of the Sapienza; 
the Vatican; |! 
that he knew but one man who could perform Cicero in a like 
manner, and that was the Hung gentleman who had often 
delivered extemporancous Latin pov try be fore the Accademia La- 


yut the Cavalier Odescalchi said before the company 


irtan 


tina, Seeing that | was so nearly discovered, I left the Palace 
Ghigi, but pron that, at night, | would go to the Festino of 
the theatr Alibert 

From thence I walked up and down the Corso, and often spoke 
n Latin to the numerous English, who were seated before the 
Palace Rusp particularly to a lady who, i my opinion, was 


t women lL ever beheld. She could not understand 
her hus 


was my interpreter. I ob 
ind had afterwards the pleasure of becomir 


fine 
I would 


nin the British navy 





me of the 


ne; and not speak in any living language 


vl mt 
nd capt 
in | 


tained their addr 





intimately acquainted with ther 
According to my prom I went tothe Festino. There a 
hat R ! ined of talent and us had assembled to ck 
" unl « me, ify e, the living Cicero. For four 
hour the most ult parts of the works of t Roman orator 
ver i for my explanats several of his orations. in 
iich either t | ! the conclusion wantu Iw 
require ’ ! lete Hav for many vears had the works of 
th rreatt I ma t my fingers’ e I was enabled 
to atlore tistact y an ex] nation of them, th {my auditors 
re uy \ t 
About « h the morning, the prince of Car ». (Li 
en B rte who Ww present demanded my opinion rela 
ve to the it te of Rome Ping ed what I thoueht of 
ts civil ict ! ws. Unfortunately for mea the warmt 
‘ \ nif t where Iw 1 having been questioned 
how I could speak prec y on things that had occurred two 
| i \ { my death, It i them that I had often the 
pport t ‘ ntl \ regu some of the clevere 
nhabitant ! R hie mad tha it y 1} ihad a nver 
Ww ( il Maury, on the very st l u ‘ 
! lert tt ‘ t ve s yu } 
stl te I y t ! vi ot 
nd the a ft R s f ed me to 
Mon nor Pacea. covernor of R Orde we 
iven for my arrest on as I t ! ‘ rdu 
ibout t o'clock. wl I was st " riage, | < 
‘ 1 trey fon birt T \ ! 1 nie a nme 
house, where my eves were bound, and, w ¢ encal 
lable. | was hurried inte a ‘ idriy ‘ Whenl | 
I found myselt it mo tery of Santa M 1 Miners 
where the maquisit of u y off ! ith nferna 
tu and where the du ns are situated in which th 
are kept during the progress of their tral, and until thei 
sentence is pronounced The little subterrane cave “ 
I was imprisoned was ircely of s rent height t Ww me to 
stand upright; it was about six feet wide, and nearly ' , 
length. The only aperture was a small hole, wl oked inte 
dark corridor, and served to admit the air. A wooden cha ’ 
i pitcher of water, were all the furnit 
It would be impossible to describe what were my fi ‘ 
my anxiety during that long night. IT had twice in my lift 
confined, and also condemned tod for polite ul offer tl 





had never tenanted a dungeon half so appalling as was that sub 
terranean den 
In the 


apy ranee 


morning, about ten o'clock, two robust friars m 
and informed me that I was to be conducted befor: 
the inquisitor, but they wished to tie both my hands I strongly 
opposed this act of tyranny, and said that I would not submit 


They answered that it was indispensable ; but [ continued in my 


submit they retired ; and after about a quarter of an hour returned, 
and ordered me to follow them. We passed through several dark 
corridors, ascended by a gloomy staircase, and arrived at the cell 
of the reverend Father Olivieri, one of the four inquisitors of the 
holy office of Rome. This inquisitorial attorne y-general was a 
man of about fifty years of age, of dark complexion and high 
stature, and possessed all the exterior striking features of his ty- 
rannical vocation. His black, fierce-looking eyes, his large mouth 
and thick lips, inspired a sort of awe mingled with disgust. Next 
to him was seated a younger monk, ready to transcribe his ques- 
tions and my answers. The reverend father stared at me for a 
minute or two, as if wishing to read into my heart, and then sit- 
ting down, began as follows: 

‘‘ What is your name, country, profession, and religion?” 

‘lam Arduel Tchocha, a native of Buda, in Hungary by pro- 
fession a soldier, and a catholic by birth.” 

Why have you been arrested ?” 

‘““T do not know.” 

‘* Have younot spoken ina public theatre against the holy order 
of cardinals?” 

I do not reme mber hav ing committe d suc h an offe nce 

“Did you not say last night, while speaking of the present 

laws of Rome, that you had seen, in hell, Cardinal Maury 2 





‘Yes, I did, but it was in the warmth of my argumentation 
and I never thought that it would be 


deemed an offence to the 


holy order of cardina espe cially as I there re prest nted Cicer« 
who was by nomeansa rood catholic 
Can you assign any other motive which might mitigate the 
rigor of the holy inquisition tor your great crime ; 
‘I do not know of Besides,” added I 


| wdoubtedly opposed t 


any 
ife. uw 


Cardinal Maury 


was, during all his! othe Roman church's 


infallibility, and to the last moment of his existence he would not 
abjure this erroneous opinion 

Tis true answered Father Olivieri but ¥y know that 
the holy pontiff, having sent to the dying cardinal his in articuk 


an article of faith that C 





mortis absolution, it is almost ardins 

Maury has been saved from the torments of hell! 

I did not know this,” replied 1; “and I must confess that. } 
I been informed of the « imstance, it would not have altere 
my S¢ timent 

Are you the sar person who ha ften delivered extemy 
raneous Lat poetry in the Latin ¢ emy 

Yes, I am.’ 

Well.” t rev nd Father Olivieri then observed, “ how can 

a soldier be so we requ ed with ancient literature and history 

s to deliver exter poraneou Latin poetry, and to represent, ¢ 
you have done, t! ( au r of Cicero 

FB f f nswered | nd if I have 
done it, it is best fot whati ’ r< uo 
But replied " w, taki L paper o his hw 
nere 1 Lit rw h I have just receive t he most revwe 
rend Mor P ver rof R t h ms me that 
tron re entertained that you are not a Hungariar 
t that ! ! i ime is concealed an Itahan 1 
in, of ve Gat I A pout princiy 
What can you reply 
My we “ v y t I You nd M s 
P ve | A ve 1) i Ger nt port. and 
W known to Py Ke ‘ ! " Ror 
Father Olivier | t ed much surprised, r 
" ls t fe me} t mie Thatlw 
t port, ame 

To lr by I Iw t -~ = 
is 1} ! y y ’ t ! 
that they should sen . Se ro : 
| dressed as C I “ It t 
tor that I w t ' he Cardy io 

d Lut “ “ ‘ | 1 of 

t holy « of R I y r stw 

nte rt I wou " f tiw f 
‘ ta ’ 
This ! rn é 
! ) t rt } w he 
it l sho ive my s,if Iv ve a writter ‘ 
my serv t this I 
u 
I ew |} wl I w re 
a} ( ru en tot er ! v 
S iM ) M \ I not very dark, for t : 
d wit] ' 

] v ste v t ‘ | which ten or twelve 
perso cr d hav 1 1larget k ix W s pended at 
one side of the wall, and several old dirty pious books were fas 
ened with sm iron « ns tot wooden cl s of the apart 
I t. Onthe walls we v or rather e1 ived with some 
| t 1 nt, so t s names of the nfortunate v 
t s of 1} sitorial des'.o m, who had been interred alive before 
me in that dungeon, and, very prebably, for no greater offence 
umong which I distinguished Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, the 


enzo Damiani. Cagliestro, and the cele 


under this was the fol 


Cavalier d’ Arpino, Vu 
brated Dominican monk, Fontana Rosa 
lowing—Bene est, guia Monachus Mone 


names of several German, English, and Irish artists, a 


I read also the 


hos od 


nu hereucs 
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and not a few of the French liberals. After having minutely ex- 
amined my new habitation, I threw myself on the bedstead, and, 
being extremely fatigued, went to sleep 

About four o'clock I was roused by a friar, who came to bring 
me some food, and my clothes. I thanked him, and requested that 
he would give me a light, for it was already very dark. This 
was granted. I ate something, and exchanged the dress of Cicero, 
which had proved so fatal to me. About twelve o'clock in the 
night I heard a very distressing voice, and the cries of a man who 
certainly was suffering under bodily torture, for now and then I 
plainly understood that he exclaimed, ‘ Have mercy upon me. I 
cannot confess what I have not done. Have mercy upon me; I 
am dying!” This was a very dreadful omen; and I endured the 
most painful sensation in considering that perhaps a similar treat- 
ment was prepared for me 

Next morning the two friars came very early, and conducted 
me again to the inquisitor Olivieri. As soon as I entered his cell, 
he told me “ that further information had been taken, and that he 
was fully convinced of my being not a Hungarian 
added, ‘“‘ Monsignor Pacea has been informed by the marquis of 
Fuscaldo, the Neapolitan ambassador at the court of Rome, that 
If it be so, he 
has demanded you as a prisoner, and ina few days you Ww ill be 


Besides,” he 


you are a very bad subject of his Sicilian majesty 


confronted with persons who will identify you 

I was truly alarmed on hearing this, but did not manifest any 
exterior apprehension, for | was convinced that before such an 
epoch my friends would have certainly done all in their power to 
save me. In this opinion I was not mistaken, for my Tulliola, 
who had left the theatre a short time before my arrest, not having 
seen me the next day, began to think that some misfortune had 
befallen me ; having 
my absence, and of the suspicion of my having fallen into the 
hands of the 


the Austrian ambassador, she 


and sent to my lod was informed of 





inquisition. Knowing that I was acquainted with 
therefore immediately called on 
him, and related her apprehensions ¢ Prince Kou 


to Monsignor 


cerning me 


nitz immediately ordered his carriage, and drove 


Pacca, requesting to know where I was. The governor answered 
that he knew nothing at all about my destiny | 
ye I had gone out of town. Kounitz w: 
py a id re marked of the 
peror of Austria, it was his duty to see that I 


treated and unjustly condemned 


ititwas pos 
tisfied with this 





nots 





that as I was o sulnects of the em- 
should not be 1 
ignor Pacea repeated that 
he was quite ignorant of what might have happe 


ed to me 


The ambassador called, therefore, on the cardir 








iding that his eminence had cone to spend the even r at the 
se Ghigi, and there to play at cards with tl miable prince 
his favorite lady the prince soon directed his course to that con 


versazione, and having met Gonzalvi, called him o 





ed to him the same questions 


Pacca, but received, almost literally, the same answer To this 
Kounitz intimated his intention of addressing himself to the pop 
if on the next morning I should not be found, or if the cardi 








would not let him know where I wv detained. Gonzalvi pet 

sisted in his being ignorant of my fat d th rince withdrew 
Next morning, about eleven o'clock, Prir Kounitz, with 

the etiquette of an ambassador, waited on Pius VIL. and aft 
ving kissed his foot explained the cause of | ext nary 








visit. When the pope heard that the prir had to say, he 
suddenly exclaimed— What is the H irian gentloman 
rested! [know him. P Ch ! And for what Phe 








prince answered did not know Ww replied the 
pope I will soon know und having rang, ordered, to Mon 
signor Riario, who w } lin wait that Cardinal Gor 
aivi si ibe w t nt for ne, dispensing with the 
papal etiquette, d ithe } totake as t. During the time 
they were waiting for t etary of state, Pins VII. spoke 
very favor y of m us red P Kounitz that he h d four ] 
in me a true friend while he w é ed at Fontainbleau, ar 
that I had often endangered my own welfare to bring him some 
comfort; the good pope added, that he knew me from my infancy 
tha: [ was intrinsically ¢ 1, but that he had alway for itl | 
oft ted very imprudently 

In rtt eG ilvi w I n \ 1 « 
ng, the cardinal saw Prince Kounitz sitting by I 

ssed why he } n 1. Pius Vil. very ex 
man, and truly pious he 1 $ | fi x 
tremely erudite or the s ‘ St. P s t 
hav ined te ny j ver, | ’ phot Ww 
e ed his family Jal he re than y 
four y s, he d very pe I ‘ ty } ri 
rt fault! vl w t he car ‘ vl tt “ \ 

Ss; and itt that, t} hP VIL. wast 

! tw { ty vill re 1 


However “ i. 


‘ aa ‘ ul 
- 1 und ti obstinat the world. In the pre 
ms I v ¥Y, and, without yt 
servation, demanded from his retary of state— What has hap 
pened to the Hungarian gentleman, who the other day perforn ed 
the mask of Cicero, and since that period is missing Gonzalvi 
seeing that the pope Knew that it was almost certain that Cicer 


: I 
had been arrested, 1 plied—*“ Your holiness is well aware that 
those who sacrile siously blaspheme against our holy religion are 
immediately given into the hands of the holy inquisition, and that 
their apprehension must be ke pt secret until they are examined 


sfactory 





and tried. It is for this reason that I could not give asat 


answer to the Austrian ambassador. But since your holiness 
commands me to disclose the secrets of the holy office, 1 will 
briefly relate what has been done with the Hungarian gentleman, 
or rather with the Neapolitan nobleman Here the cardinal re- 
ported all that has already been exposed, and particularly insisted 
on the instances of the marquis of Fuscaldo. As soon as Gon 
zalvi ended his information, the pope said—*‘ Cardinal, it is our 
will that the prisoner should be directly restored to liberty ; and 
as the Austrian ambassador Is so generous as to offer to go to de 
liver his subject, you will accompany his excellency, and see that 
my commands are fulfilled without further delay 

It was nearly three o'clock when I heard the footste ps of several 
persons in the corridor of my prison I felt a strange sensation 
but soon was relieved from my anxiety by my door being opened 
and by the appearance of my excellent friend, Prince Kounitz 
who, with a smile on his face, requested me to go with him 

To pass from the abode « f tyranny, torture, and despair, to the 
magnificent palace of a generous prince—to escape trom the tu 
again restored to my best 


A few days after this 


rious hands of the inquisitors, to be 
frienrls, was but the work of an instant 
having taken my leave of all those who had known and assisted 
me, I bade adieu to Rome and to Italy—probably for ever! 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. 
His imperial majesty is a remarkably fine-looking man, up 
His countenance is open and ingenuous 
If 1 were to 


I should say that man ts born to be an 


wards of six feet high 


his manner frank, but a little inclining to brusque 


see such a man in a crowd 


He is thirty-six years of age, and is represented by 


emperor 
all those 
quainted with his character, t 


who have access to his person, and who are well a¢ 


be the model of a prince and man 





His fine physiognomy is expressive of benignity, magnanimity 


and intelligence He received us in private audience und, as 


we stood in a sort of semicircle, he went round and addressed 


something kind and pertinent to our professions and nation to 


ach of us Hi 
to which | rey 


asked me if I] eve seen in India anythu 


that Ih 


of the cholera id never been in India 


but that [had had the complaint, commonly called cholera mor 
bus, twice in my life; o1 Buenos Ayres and on ut Con 
stantinople “ 
His majesty seemed surps d ced how I was treated 
fur it; to which I replied, the f tume with barley made 
very sweet, and the second time with sy ind water re 
ed, likewise, that the Arabs, w \ e well acquaimted with 
cholera, treated it with rice-water and 
‘A said his ‘ \ you iv not, th ! i orent 
cholera, but its first cou but said he your remedy 
serving of notices veeeee) ‘Turning to captain N——m, of the 
Grenadier guards, he asked how r he wad been in Peters 
burgh, and whom with N—— re} d that he had 
arrived with Sir E. ¢ ringt a) ithe emper Im 
orry I did not know that, for I should have had much pleasure 
in showing ye ill that I showed hin HH methu 
Kil lo two other gent M > wer } nt wil nal 
then t iS that the « sw 1 ie tor ke our a ’ t 
’ sal iat ft ho} to olten ‘ hat we 
! i make a stay in P rsin But of , 
ed he »to M w, for there you w t K 
put lie t l “ ‘ r 
We were nex ‘ y « M { ‘ 
| t ii tw ‘ ! ‘ a I ! 1 Sty 
} ! y 4 il tive ! ' nd 
ladas if Sophie de M ! dyimw 
Her ! ! Ped | uM very 
und dt é i from M i) 
un on to ¢ y twi lt ! 
at I had als Co nt | I t I 
h we . t at Ww not « t 
ou y nev t ! Wi t } her 
majesty 1; and x of t t 
bour ic W w 
ST. VITUS’S DANCER. 
The follow su t { ’ y 
red of St. V LD tS. Ti Lh ve 
th edical : whe I ‘ ‘ 
i " “ th of | , 
l t y } in ef 
forv fj 
‘ Lhe ts of f } 
tar “ t rim edt t 
were fl \ ! t ff 
when his me or f V woy 
ms tol 1} \ t ! tie v t 
’ horrid Ti ! 
anh s ma iit Vu e 
THE SERENADER, 
Sing ~ Te f 
Ea nt rit i t ! window t stood, 


And there with his soft serenade 
Awake 
Sut vainly he 
Her sleep, with his strains so bewitching 
syd in the front of the 


She slept in the little back Kitchen 


nd the whote neighvorhoou 


tried to rouse 


house 


UNOWNED ARTICLES. 


HUMORS OF A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
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NUMBEK SEVEN 


LOVE BALI 


ADs, 


Lp that I in words could render 


if my bosom feels for thee 
no language has so tender 


endship less sincerity 


m thee my spirits languis! 


ar thee | n know no rest 

forey om or anguish 

ides my soul or wrings my breast 
imy feel s fi xpression 


‘ 
thee Id te 


perhaps this wild conf 


” 
eady speaks my soul too we 
»” 
- 
le I that my trusting heart 
Vy fondness ts deceived in 


say that thou as faithless ar 
thers I've believed in 
inot, reck not what they say 


earnestly about thee 


ither trust my soul away 


in for one thoment doubt ther 
r*h youth and beauty’'s spell no mor 
y ink thy teelu to hie 
! iit ‘ hh ne er tne haope 
il led thee first to we ine 
t } ! t cee ul pure 
i I 
by rrow shaded 
v , M still 
t t er ties have tade 
. 
! uy “ n 
y che to mn 
tthy rtsw t 
I cannot help, when nigh the 
‘ if nee mal tow 
th immy heart when by thee 
moer wil ecra 
y why, « ltl quand 
‘ one un prize 
! ! 1 W arnle 
Irom t ‘ \ 
{ ’ ntly er 
many aheart Ih “ t 
uu only 
ry pu must answ 
I ‘ the waywar 
tf yous ! 
\ } i . 
ey y 
li tor i ! 
\ 
t y \ ! ‘ 
\ ! tw \ Th 
hie j 
\ \ 
Lav \ 
ily toe unt 
i. 
w) \ 
! i 
' t 
' ’ ’ | ’ 
f travels with M 
oert ‘ rt 
} thy the i 
’ “ it } 
when day t ink 
i twi hit y 
yey 1 te en are V 4 
th ul 
' t m w hed 
wt } th } ' 
r hich tl n 
he ce 
t oe 
wi if I thee mii 
i wi they gaze on Uiet 
\ ind look ire willing 
ds and KS, of of beguilin 
r heart trom love and me 
in thy thoughts in that hour 


Imy faith my devotion 
in lure to thy young soul is 
truant thought back to me 


have power 
neure 
dearest 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DEFORMED LUNATIC, 


“OO, ery you mercy, 
Noble philosopher, your company 


’ 


Tue reader will be surprised at my confessing the imputation 
under which [ labor. Alas! it forms one of my severest horrors 
I have thought there are times when | am mad. 1 will endeavor 
to describe some of my sensations, and also several little incidents 
in my life, by which may be seen that if 1 am no lunatic, it is 
not because I have not suffered enough to make me so. Listen 
to my adventures, dear reader Amid the many who raise their 
claims to excite your mirth, or amuse your fancy with soft pic 
tures of ideal bliss, let me speak my melancholy thoughts, my 
dark and brooding imaginations. Even as I write a tenderness 
rises in my bosom, and I would weep, but that I am accustomed 
to restrain my feelings, and act with an apparent callousness 
which is far from my real state of mind. Before I proceed further 
I must explain a theory of mine, accounting for the different de- 
I do not believe 


grees of happiness allotted to human beings 
prosperity ts measured out in equal parts, any more than peculi 
arities of personal appearance. Of these the world presents a 
never-ceasing variety, Look around on your fellow-creatures, 
and see how they are formed. What prodigies meet your eye— 
giants, dwarfs, skeletons, and creatures of unwieldy bulk—a 
thousand kinds of beauty and ugliness. The same accidental reek 
less distribution of blessings and curses is observable in the minds, 
characters, tastes, and dispositions of those about us. Dunces 
and geniuses, persons of slow or quick apprehension, cold-heart 
ed, enthusiastic, noble and brave, cowardly and mean, are all 
mingled together. Who shall assert these are equal ? 

This diversity may be perceived in human happiness. To say 
that all are equally contented, or even that they ought to be, takes 
away the stimulus from industry, perseverance and virtue. Why 
shall one labor to attain an object, if the accomplishment of his 
purpose adds nothing to his happiness; or if his design be good, 
and could make him happier, how often may he strive without 
effecting it, while others succeed? The dogma, I know, is con 
soling to the wretched. They cling in anguish to their imagi 
nary claim upon fate, and amuse themselves with the prospect of 


expected bliss, till death cuts short their ideal enjoyments. My 
opinion is, that there are unlucky ages for certain characters to be 
born in; when their capacities for happiness lie idle, in conse 


quence of the state of the surrounding circumstances, and in the 
great mass of human events there are davers, tf | may so speak 
of misfortunes, in the influences of which a man may be born 
and through which he may run his whole career, thwarted in all 
his desires. In the light phraseology of the day, these might be 
termed un/uchky men, but this tendency sometimes takes a bolder 
course. Perhaps a simile, which has often struck my mind, may 
illustrate my meaning more clearly to the reader. It seems to me 

then, that human beings are floating on a vast stream 
with ten thousand intersecting tides, some of which lead along 
limpid and silver waters, and by pleasant summer shores, whil 
others lapse, with silent but resistless sway, into the deep, dark 


crossed 


passages and cave rns of misery and guilt, bearing their shudder 
ing victim on and on, away fromlightand innocence forever. Few 
indeed are those waves which glide altogether through peaceful 


scenes, ‘The vast majority are varied with joy and sorrow ; but 
some conduct with heavy rolling billows, in gloomy directions 
with a power which no intrinsic intellect or virtue can altogether 
resist. On these sluggish and loathsome currents, float the scow! 
ing forms of guilt and anguish. With the dash of the sullen 
waves are mingled shricks and execrations. Mothers how! over 
their dead children ; murderers wave their reeking blades; dread 
ful sounds of wo wail and moan forever, and despair flits across 


the scene, rendering visible its fathomless recesses with the light 
of her lurid torch. Atthe outset of life, the writer of this mourn 
ful sketch fell into the influence of such a stream; and although 
sometimes in its sinuous channel, it has wound so near the re 
gions of human joy, that I listened to the laughter of sweet 
voices, and inhaled the wandering fragrance of the balmy ain 
yet this temporary indulgence only rendered my contracted jour 
ney more repulsive, and heightened the torture of my soul. It 
Ah, may expe 
may it never teach them that 


is for believing this that men call me a lunatic 
rience never teach them their error ; 
itis the wretched who read the book of truth—that the mad are 
the Aappy 

The fates made me sensible of their unfriendly designs con 
cerning me, by sending me into the world marked by a deformity 





of just sufficient importance to make me frequently an object of 
ridicule or disgust, without being one of sympathy. The next 
among her gifts, which contained the germs of much mortification | 
and misery, were an acute sensibility and pride, and a strange 


ambition 
tution, which sometimes led me tothe brink of the grave, unfittin 


In early youth these were added toa wavering consti 


me for any active duties, and rendering me a burthen to my 
triends. I do really believe, so fatally predominant were my 

faults and ugliness over those feelings of an attractive nature. | 
which, by being uncalled for, were nearly concealed in my own 


bosom, thatattheage of sixteen, when my disease began to assume 


t serious appearance, there was not in the wide, wide world, 
any single being who would have really regretted my death. | 
This may be accounted for, partially, by my peevish habits and | 


‘leame to board a lady with her little son. 


j}dust, and my course has ever been wild, dark, and lonely 


mind. No one imagined my susceptibility to ridicule, or they 
must have pitied and excused me. I found it often undisguised, 
and sometimes, doubtless, thought I saw it in mere ordinary 
conversation. Yet it was the same tome. J have felt a casual 
remark like an adder’s sting, and a curled lip has haunted me for 


| a month. 


Among my other evils was poverty. This compelled me fre- 
quently to do things which disgusted me, and sometimes to sub- 
mit to insult. Gorgeous dreams of wealth have floated through 
my mind, all tinged with the golden hue of fancy, but I turned 
from them ever to slavish occupations—to a state of harrowing 
perplexities and care—to privation—scorn—solitude and anguish 
I recollect having once thought that I could be happy—perfectly 
lying on a sunny-green bank, on a summer 
verge of a forest.) if there were no other hu- 
man being in the world 

At this time, in the country village where I resided, there 
She was not rich, 


happy—(I_ was 


morning on the 


nor of high rank, but very beautiful, and of a témper not unlike 
what I fancy my own might have been, had fortune blessed me 
with a happier lot. Her sensibilities were keen; her mind clear 
and intelligent; and I never knew any one with a disposition 
altogether so amiable and affectionate, tempered with so admira- 
ble a sense of propriety, and such uniform, all-pervading good 
sense. Her person was an emblem of her character. It was 
while looking on her face that the first gleam of rapture I ever 
knew, struck upon my soul! I was (why should I conceal it 
now 7) occupying a menial situation in the house where she was 
residing that summer. Every body scoffed at me. I had no 
means of resistance, and flight would have conducted me only 
to new scenes of msult and pain One morning, a person 
possessing some authority in the house, arraigned me for an 
offence—(I do not even yet distinctly know what it was )—I hurled 
back the accusation on his own head, with furious execrations 
Dog, wretch, brute, were the words most usual in his mouth to 
me, and those with which at present he greeted me, till his rage 
crew so ungovernable that he seized a large stick, and was in 
the act of inflicting a blow upon me, when I rushed on him in a 
rage as fierce as his own, and prostrated him at full length on the 
floor. When Mr. B., the master of the family, returned, I was 
accused anew before him, and my foe appealed to the lady who 
had been accidentally present. I turned upon her scowling, and 
ground, muttering to myself ‘‘ they are 
and expecting, as usual, to hear myself 
and noisome reptile, altogether in the 


then looked down on the 
all leagued against me, 
represented as a guilty 
wrong 

If the veins of any lover of music ever thrilled at a rare pas 
sage, so did mine as I listened to her reply. She ¢ xpressed ina 
few words, the most endearing | had ever 
heard—« xactly the truth 
ings, which [had never 
conduct as natural, and my anger at the 
She spoke of me as a lonely and unhappy being, who had many 
well; and conveyed a 


MfBst eraceful, th 
She explained my situation and feel- 
to do 


been able She represented my 


accusation as proper 


rood qualities, if people would but use me 


rebuke so touching and tremulous against the unfeeling cruelty of 


my foe—so precisely what | would have said if I had possessed 
the power—that when I turned my eyes on her lovely face, to 
thank her with a look, | was so blinded with tears as to be un- 
unable to distinguish any object. That simple office of kind- 
l was always afterwards more 
kindly treated in the house; even my foe came to me, gave his 
hand, and said he was sorry for what had happened. The feel- 
ing of gratitude which rose in my heart, became absolutely pain- 

Gratitude did I say 
I have omitted until now, to deseribe the young boy, her son 
He wert 


perpetually flashing over his features 


ness bound me to her forever 


ful It was love—hopeless love 


was @ miniature of herself. Gleamings of her face 
His society to me became 
oon a source of the strangest fascination. Iam naturally ardent 
and there is something in the innocent brightne 
child, that charms me perfectly. It is no wonder that our Re 


deemer blessed little children. Nature has formed nothing more 


ss of a sweet 


and winning. So far from having any desire of evil 
7 hl - 
he Vy are 

unintelligible 

varied by shadows more fleeting 


fresh 
they cannot even comprehend it 


pure 
better beings than 
we. Guilt and wo to them are things, and thei 
thought is perpetual sunshine 
than summer clouds 

My attachment to this little fellow, was strengthened by my 
loved her. YetI knew that even 
he must have smiled had she known it. In her presence, there 
fore, I was at ¢ Sut he 


spell, which called up all the new delight I owed to her, without 


feelings towards his mother 


by no means ise acted on me like a 


the awe which she inspired 
If the innumerable and continually recurring charms of this 
sed me so powerfully, the reader can forn 


ehild impre 


S miahitiet 
ome idea of the affectionate solicitude with which he was regard 
ed by his mother. I never saw an interest so strong as that 
with which she watched his growing beauties; and I trembled to 
reflect upon the chances of a life which to me had been so dark 


und wretched. IL too had been once the idol of a mother. who 
turned not away from the repulsive marks which angry na 
ture had stamped on my countenance She too had suffered fears 
and woven hopes of my future career, and dreamed that Provi 
dence might compensate me for defects of person, by shedding 
the light of prosperity on my path. Alas! her forehead is in the 


No 


ill temper, arising from the continually wounded state of my ||hope has cheered my steps—no love has soothed my sorrow 


What other men make a merit of bearing, even with all the added 
charms of friendship and affection, I have endured alone. By 
alone, I do not mean the solitude of the desert, but of the heart. 
Why may not this boy, though his face beams with radiant hap- 
piness, though grace and beauty are shed upon him likea light— 
why may he not alsofeel the weight of miseries as dreadful as those 
which had afflicted me? Under my uncouth exterior I cherished 
a tender heart, which misery had rendered at once sympathetic 
and melancholy; and I shuddered to watch that exquisitely 
graceful communion between the mother and child, which in sin- 
cerity, disinterestedness, and heavenly purity, passes all other 
human feelings 

I am writing these lines in the cell of a mad-house. It overlooks 
a lovely scene of hill and dale and velvet meadow ; white build- 
ings are peeping from under heavy masses of foliage. 1 can just 
distinguish their angles, their chimnies, and ever and anon, the 
gleaming of their snowy fences through the trees. In the distance 
a river spreads its golden waves. The sun is setting, and the air 
is full of crimson light. How like a cold iron into my inward 
soul goes the thought, that | am regarding this scene through a 
grated window. Whatever may be the cause, 1 am touched ; and 
the recollection of the incident which I am about narrating mois- 
tens my eyes, and makes my heart tremble and recoil. One day, 
even such a time as the present, a glowing, mellow afternoon in 
summer, I found the child alone playing in the garden. I had 
an errand to execute at the distance of a half a mile, and yielding 
to the pleasure I derived from his companionship, (if companion- 
ship it may be called—the temporary relation between one bright 
and blest as a creature of heaven, and one blasted like a perturbed 
and fallen spirit,) I took him with me. Our way wound along 
green woods and undulated meadows. We passed by yines and 
flowers, and through quiet valleys, till we came to a lake of extra- 
ordinary depth, and celebrated through the surrounding country 
for the richness of its wooded shores, and the transparency of its 
limpid waters. On one side were picturesque rocks, overhung 
with heavy foliage ; on the other a snowy beach encircled it; and 
here and there a field of verdant grass ran so close to the edge of the 
stream, that the high tide washed the fresh turf. In the circle of this 
little lake or pond, rose a rock, three sides of which were perpen- 
dicular, and the fourth a very steep acclivity. It was, perhaps, 
hardly large enough to hold fifteen or twenty persons. One 
stinted cedar grew in a cleft; and beneath, on the slender stock 
of soil which had accidentally accumulated upon its summit, a 
few wild flowers, by their brilliant leaves of white and blue, 
could be discerned from the shore where we stood. That beauti- 
ful scene and rich hour! will they never leave my recollection ? 
We stood on a rock; the child took off his shoes, and bathed his 
little naked feet in the water. At his side lay a fairy-looking 
green boat, so small and light that it swayed ge ntly to the tiny 
waves. ‘To spring in and row across to the small island was but 
a natural impulse, and with the delighted child I landed on it, and 
clambered to the top. I well remember the laugh of music with 
which he reached the height, and commenced plucking the flowers 
for his mother. At that moment a demon took possession of my 
heart; for only some wandering spirit of evil could have whis 
pered me to an act, which is as surprising to me us to all the 
It struck me that I would play off a jest upon him, and 
and accordingly, while he was 


world. 
amuse myself with his surprise; 
absorbed in his employment, and while the words of silver sound 
were dropping from his lips, I stole down noiselessly into the boat 
pushed off, and had reached the shore before he suspected my ab 
On discoverimg it, however, his presence of mind instantly 
which sur 


sence 
deserted him, and his manner underwent a change, 
prised and alarmed m« he raised his little hands 
to me, and approached so near the brink, on the abrupt side of the 
I could not swim, and the bo: 


He screamed 


over il t 


rock, as to actually hang 
which I had left unmoored, parted from the shore, and glided away 
Horror seized me I had no power to move 
terror at his peril, struck me for a 
My apathy was in 
bleak rock deserted. A faint 


then the struggling and 


out of my reach 
Remorse for what I had done, 
inanimation of a statue 


the 


moment into the 
terrupted by a plunge. I saw 


ery was smothered in the bubbling wave 


splashing ceased, the long circling ripples came gently to the 
shore ; my head reeled, and I fell to the ground. When I awoke 
to consciousness the sun had set, and the moon was shining. 1 


had no distinct knowledge of what had happened, and sat dow! 
on a broken rock, to recall my scattered senses W hile thus sit 
ting my attention was attracted by an object floating near the 
shore, and sparkling in the pale light. Memory rushed on me 
like a torrent, and I fled into woods. What happened to me 
I have not sufficient interest im now to relate I know one ab 
sorbing thought haunted me—the dread of that mother’s look. ! 
had rather die at the stake, than meet iteven yet. They say she 


is dead, and I have be 

Now Lam here fora 
enough to make me so 
Such 


1 tried for n 
If were n 

Such looks as | have caught from some 

1 he beheld. Sometimes I am 
roans, and the ery of mur 


irder 





ot ma 


scenes as ive 


around me 
awakened at midnichtt y shrieks and ¢g 


der. Heavens! how it rings through these silent halls. Yester 
day I saw a party passing through the grounds. This boy, whom 
they say I killed, was with them. He has grown much, andi 


It is a tyranny by which I am immured 
screaming, be 


very noble-looking 
here; and I heard last night the mother’s voice 
cause the Keeper was beating her. They conceal her son's escape 
from her, and that has made her mad. She waved her hanker 
chief to me yesterday through the grate, but some brutal wretch 
dragged her away x.Y.2 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 





Tuis exhibition has been recently opened, and the venerable | 


president and directors have procured more than two hundred 
paintings, of which many are beautiful, and several exquisite. 


There is still the same inappropriate preponderance of portraits | 


which drew forth complaints last year. In defence of this, it 


may be said, that many of the artists sending in the productions, |' 


are portrait painters by profession, and consequently, solicit the 
public favor by presenting their pieces here for inspection. We 
should think, however, that for this purpose one would be suffi- 
cient, or they might at least exert a little extra labor, and paint 
heads of persons known, and the preservation of whose features 
is a matter of interest to the community at large. 

[t is also to be regretted, that an exhibition could not be afford- 
ed of new paintings. Some of those now offered, have long 
been the standing theme of public observation; or at least we 
should be pleased to see larger additions made to the collection 
The question naturally arises, are our artists idle, or do they 
receive so inadequate a remuneration for their labors, as to 
discourage their industry? Perhaps no artist requires ardor 
more imperatively than the painter. It is true, that without pa- 
tronage, he may starve, and therefore there is, on the part of the 
public, a kind of duty to encourage and reward him who aban- 
dons the more certain and lucrative walks of business, to purify 
their tastes and minister to them pleasures of an elevated charac- 
ter. But on the other hand, an artist must make himself known 
Ina series of pictures, resembling Wilkie’s in subject, and exe- 
cuted with the same power visible in many contributions in this 
collection, the artist would doubtless reap a pecuniary reward, at 
least indirectly, from the reputation he would establish 

There are a number of offerings also in an unfinished state, or 
rather, finished badly. It is a pity that an artist feels so little 
respect on coming be fore the public. If ardor is requisite, so is 
patient labor and careful revision ; but we shall be more minute 
in noticing them individually. Our space this week only per- 
mits of afew brief observations which may be continued hereafter. 

No. 1. One of the most prominent and best known. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's admirable full length portrait of Benjamin 
West, representing him as delivering his last lecture to the Royal 
Academy, on the theory of light and color. Some writer has 
remarked that old age is repulsive, as conveying to the mind an 
idea of weakness and decay. The venerable and imposing 
head of our talented and distinguished countryman, as here 
brought to life by the inimitable artist, strikes the mind very dif- 
ferently. His majestic appearance indicates genius and wisdom, 
and the beholder is as much struck with reverence for the subject 
as admiration of the great skill in the delineation. 

63. The Dying Gladiator. An undoubted original of Annihal 
Caracci. Very powerful and true to nature, though perhaps not 
at first so striking. It is easy to attract notice by exaggerating 
the reality. Where it is represented accurately in painting, it is 
often overlooked. In the present instance, you derive a great 
additional interest froma prolonged examination. Itis a strange 
principle of human nature, but perfection, especially in an art, 
generally disappoints at first, or is liable to be disregarded. The 
best music is not that which is admired the most at a hearing 
The finest literary composition does not strike, nor the mostbeau- 
tiful face charm from a cursory view, half so much as inferior 
specimens. There is something im true excellence, which, ap- 
pealing either to the imagination or the reuson, does not become 
The Dying Gladiator is in some 
The 
vanquished combatantis prostrated in the agony of death. There 
1s about him no radiant beauty—no demoniacal distortion of 
either the face or the person— but you perceive that the str: neth 
has passed from his limbs, and the hope from his heart. His lef 
arm is half disengaged from the shield, and his right lies power 
less by his side, in a position beautifully expressive of the languor 


visible immediately to the sight 
degree an example. Study it out, and you are awe-struck. 


of approaching dissolution 

43. Interior view of a Gothic cathedral by heht of flambeaux 
by Henry Stienwick the Oxn; the figures by Vander Velde. "The 
genuine pictures of this master are rare. The beholder will be 
delighted with a steady observation of this finished and valuabl 
delineation. The dim aisles, the lofty and shadowy ceiling 
the rich carved work, and the altars illumined by the torch light 
Observe the archway or door on your right. The eye gradually 
pierces away in through the gloom. The delusion here is almost 
magical 

95. Miniature copy of Wilkie’s “ Blind Fiddler,” by Hopkins 
f London. Take care you do not overlook this beautiful litth 
gem among some of greater magnitude, but | Most of 
our readers must be familiar with the engraving from the orici 
nal. Wilkie is the Burns of painting, and is delightfully copied 
by Hopkins the forms of the 
children and their attitudes, the effect of the 
the Cottar's Saturday Nicht 


s Value 


This glance at the cottage circle 
music on all the 
highly finished group, is as good as 
thouch of a different character 

133. Landscape—view of Lake George from the ruins of Fort 
Ward. A soft, dreamy, and rich transcript of one of 
the loveliest scenes in the world 
hberality of our city, that these very creditable pieces command 
a sale 

199. Landscape, with cattle and figures. Bourdon. This paint- 
sng is one of the most exquisite in the room, and shows like na- 


George 


It argues well for the taste and 


' 

|, ture itself. The great variety, ease, grace, and spirit of atti- 
tude among the cattle, the perfect finish of the coloring, render it i 
The artist has left the critic room but for|| becoming the proprietor of Garrick’s cradle; rendered famous, 


|| choice and valuable. 
| admiration 


24. A French landseape—the Halt of Travelers. Bourdon 


Another by the same masterly hand. It has been injured by some 


accident, but you recognize its extreme merit 

211. Blindman’s Buff. L. Krimmel. A lovely thing, much in 
the style of Wilkie 

212. The Cut Finger, by the same. Spirited and striking in 
every respect. The consternation of the boy who has suffered 
the accident, with that of the whole group, is portrayed to the life 

213. The Favorite Bird, (from Barnett,) also by L. Krimmel 
The man’s face faultless, the child peeping into the basket mim 
table. These three are small, but delightfully conceived, and 
marked by a pervading excellence of execution 

2. Landscape scene in Glen Bruer. Rev. John Thompson, 
Edinburgh. A fine rich picture 

4. Spaniel Dogs. Weir. The figure in the front very spirited 
und so is the head in the backcround 

3. Landscape. Prior Park, near Bristol, England 

6. Landscape. Prior Park. Second view. The two last are 
by Colonel Trumbull, and are happily executed. The foliage, in 
particular, is done with softness and accuracy 

8. The Brigand Alarmed. S. F. B. Morse. The brigand and 
his wife are hidden in a cavern from the view of strangers with 
out The ruffian holds his blunderbuss, pre pared for an attack, 
thinking the noise he hears proceeds from travelers; but the 
woman, seeing they are soldiers, restrains him from coming for 
ward. This picture possesses striking faults as well as beauties 
The sky is stiff; the blue Papal states, in the back ground, un 
worthy the artist. The dress of the female, too, wants the ease 
of drapery. Ithas a starched look. ‘The figures are done, how 
ever, in a high style; the streaming in of light on the wife's form 
is admirable, and the man’s face fine 

58. View on the Cascadilla, near Ithaca, New-York. G. W 
Tyler The color 
ing of this sketch is too bright for nature, but the drawing ts good 
and the branches of the forest, with the luxuriant foliage, finished 
very delicately and beautifully 

200. Portrait of a Lady. G. W. Tyler 
this piece is perfect 

There are several valuable pictures by the old masters, and one 


This is a young artist, who promises well 


The satin dress in 


or two others of merit. We have, however, only taken a cursory 


glance, and may have unintentionally overlooked some equally 


worthy of notice with those above enumerated 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

MR. DUNLAP 'S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN STAGE, 

AmMoNG the many works preparing for the press, is one com 
prising a history of the American stage, by William Dunlap 
the worthy vice-president of the National Academy of Design 
author of the Life of Cooke 
productions of this country 
fied for this task, and from the cursory examina 
tion which we have given the manuscript, we believe his execution 


and of many of the early dramatic 

No one within our knowledge is 
so well qua 
of it will meet a large share of public attention and favor. By 
the liberality of the publishers, the Harpers, an arrangement 
has been effected by means of subscription, to ensure the author 
the full benefit of such sales The pub 
lic, we trust, will come forward in the cause of an individual 


highly respectable, both for his talent 


as are made in this way 


and industry, and his 
private worth, and place their names on the list of subseribers 
The manuscript being in our possession, we make the followin 
selections from the first and twentieth chapters 
Garrick and tac Eng SA Slave 
“Before we embark with the adventurers who introduced the 
Sts « f Ame 
n the mother country 


among the English col 


state of the stage 


drama in its living shape 
rica, we will look at the 
at that period 

Garrick had reached the summit of fame and perfection in 
his arduous profession, about the year 1745. He had been re 


jected by Fleetwood d Rich, the managers of Drury-lane and 


Covent-garden in 1741, and after a probation at Ipswich, he was 


received and fostered at the theatre in Goodman's Fields, by | 


friend Giffard, the predecessor, as proprietor and 1 mrer of that 
place of entertainment, of William Hallam, cs \ 
the father of the American stage 

On tne boards of Goodman Field theat iwi h ter 
vears after issued the leaders of that com; ny Vv h planted t 
drama in America, the English Re us first d 
valled talents to a London audience, and perf ! 
irt Whoch has immortalized hi embalm i with 
of the far greater artist and man, who ey wids and 
then imagined new Let every artist h tG k 
rose to this height by hard study, and esta wal hos rep 
as a man and a gentleman, as well as fame tor jin his pro 
fession 

In consequence of the success of G Goodman's Field 
theatre became the centre of attraction Drury-lane and ¢ t 


garden were deserted At the end of the season of 1742. I 


Gillard, now 





wood was glad to engage both manager and actor 
befriended by Garrick, was invited to 


entered upon the scene of his future triumphs in the brillant ca 





Drury-lane, and Roseves 


reer of fame and fortun 


i William Hallam— Father of the American stage. 

| “Mr. William Hallam succeeded Giffard at Goodman’s Fields 
| but unprofitable, from the circumstance of having had such a 
}nursling. Drury-lane flourished, and the successor of Giffard 
and Garrick became bankrupt in 1750. This event led to the 
voyage of discovery planned by the manager, andexecuted by his 
brother Lewis; the father of that Lewis Hallam is remembered 
}stll as ‘old Mr Hallam , 

‘It is well known, that the state of the drama was in 1750 much 
more brilliant than it has been for the last half century, or is now 
in Great Britain. The best and greatest men of the country 
wrote plays and attended their performance. The pit of the 
while fashion, beauty 
taste and refinement, the proud and exclusive aristocracy of the 


theatre was the resort of wit and learning ; 
land, took their stations in the boxes, surrounding the assemblage 
In the course of ow history we may 
find the causes which have degraded the drama, while every other 
species of literature and art have been rising in estimation 


of poets and critics below 


Arrival of the fi n America 


It is proper, in the early history of the stage in this country, 


fcompany of comedians 


to state many particulars which would be out of place in a record 
power to 
lay before the reader the original proportions m which the receipts 


of the affairs of a more recent date. As we have the 
of this first company were divided, with the shares assigned to 
each individual, we shall proceed to do so 

| “The number of shares was fixed at eighteen. The number 


lof adult performers was twelve, including the manager, each 


bemg entitled to one share Mr. Hallam had another share as 
manager. Four shares were assigned to the property, and one 
share was allowed for the manager's three children. It is to be 
} presumed that the four shares assigned for the property, were to 
be divided between the brothers, as the profits of the partnership 
otherwise itis hard to say whence profit was to accrue 
Having despatched these preliminaries, we will attend this 
band of adventurers on their voyage of experiment. Early in 
the month of May, 1752, they embarked in the “ Charmin; Sally 
captain Lee, and after a voyage of six weeks, a short passage in 
those days, arrived safely at Yorktown, Virginia 

How many reflections does the name of this place suggest 
What recollections to the American of the present day York 
scene of that great drama of real life, or rather the 


9 


town, the 
catastrophe of the military drama, which secured never-dying 
laurels on the brow of that man tn 1780, who, sent by governor 
in 1753. the year after the arrival of our adve nturers 
Obhv 


Dinwnddy, 
French posts on the w surrender to the 
ums of England, is called by the writers of the 
History—ene Major Washington ThisM or Washington very 
probably witnessed the first representations of plays in Vir 
cinia, and one at least (Lewis Hallam) of the same company of 


to suramon the 
Universal 


players, performed repeatedly be fore him, when he was the first 
magistrate of the greatest republic the world had ever seen, and 
the theme of eulogium to every enlightened or philanthropy 


essed, 


statesman the world pos 


EE wt from the auto-bu raphy of the Auth 
That the reader may decide how far the person who now 
assumed the direction of that powe rful and complicated engine 


the theatre of a great metropolis was fitted for the task and 


responsibility, ilis nece 
taken. The opimion of the 


ary that a brief retrospect of his past 


life should be Writer 18, (an opi 
founded upon the result of the experiment,) that he 
Had it been his lot to direct 


mized by an enlightened government, having no cave 


Hien perk ps 
was not fitted for the arduous task 


i theatre } 
but that of lecting such dramas, and such performers as would 


the creat end of human happiness he might perhaps 





westl 
have titled tothe grateful remembrance of his fellow men 
at he Ww now foreed, by Ure circumstance lrearly detailed. to 
burthen himself with a hazardous speculation, which, as far as ut 
had been tried, had proved unsuccessful; and the power he once 
po dotm ' lt mpor iry losse s and providi the means of 
wanes - n lamentably diminished. Tnstead of having an 
unembarra d, whose entire powers could be directed to 
that wi d be the object of such an institution he wa 
tempt ek resources for the supply of the treasury, and the 
fult ent of h tmhonied engagements Instead of studying te 
probation of the wuse pressing nec ties turned hy 
thot to the common methods of attracting the vulear 
he subject of the present chapter was born in the eaty of 


nineteenth of February. 1766. The writer ha 


Perth Amboy, on the 


endeavored to avoid the much-dreaded pronour I in the pre 


vious part of this work, but in what must be known as auto-bio 
raphy, it would appear affectation ; besic hange of style 
eve hus unimportant, may be arcreeable to the reader, and te 
le e the theatre for a ume may render return to it. perha) 
pleasant; certainly less tiresome 
My father was Samuel Dunlap, from the town of London 
derry. in the north of Ireland My mother's maiden name wi 


Sarveant nd her mother Stone both natives of New-Jerse, 


ind of Enelish descent: as were all the original families im that 
part of New-Jersey which lies adjacent to its then capital, The 
nam of Sarceant, Stone, Barron, Bloodgood, Freeman, Heriot 


und othe testify this a fully as those of Van Rensselaer 
Knickerbocker, Schermerhorn, Tenbroek and others, show the 
origin of the New-York or New-Netherland settlement m that 
rreat metropolis, and its adjacent villages and islands of Ber 
Hiacriam Na su and Staaten 
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My father “had been a soldier in his youth, and fought in | 


famous battles ;” ond the name, originally Dunlop, is now well 
known in the world of literature by distinguished authors bearing 
it, and more generally as connected with Scott's Jenny Deans 
and the Dunlop cheeses. 

“ Among my earliest recollections are those associated with 
sickness, and the relief derived from being carried in the arms of 
my father. I was an only child. When old enough, I listened 
to the story of his early life with intense interest He spoke of 
crossing the deep with the army that came to wrest Canada from 
the French, for he was an officer in the forty-seventh, and carried 
the colors of Wolfe's own. He told of the difficulties they en- 
countered on the great river St. Lawrence—of the attempts upon 
the fleet bythe French fire-ships, and the gallant cheerings of the 
English tars, as they towed off from their destination, and render- 
ed harmiess the blazing engines of destruction—of the landing 
and of scaling the banks, to gain the plains of Abraham—of 
his being wounded and carried off the field, suspended in his 
sash, and borne to the ships, the pioneers throwing down then 
tools, supposing they saw their young commander disabled and 
leaving them—for Wolfe and his regiment wore that day one and 
the same plain uniform of scarlet without facings. In short, be 
fore I knew the meaning of the tale, I had heard all the circum 
stances of that important day, which fixed the destiny of this 
great continent of North America—which decided that from 
Hudson’s Bay to Mexico, the 
those deriving from them their civil and religious 


descendants of Englishmen, ot 
pi nie Iples 
should spread the language of Shakspeare and Milton, and plant 
the independant spirit of Hampden and Pym, 
moiety of the globe 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Mrs. Lincoln's Familiar Lectures on Bo tu.— The third edi 
tion of this excellent work is just published at Hartford, by F 
J. Huntington It ha 
met with general praise, and is in great demand, we learn, in the 
higher class of ucademies. We are pleased to find the delighttul 


s ubje ct 


Several interesting additions are mace 


science, which it is intended to illustrate, becoming a 
of so muchattention, and trustthe intelligent author will continue 
her useful labors 

Observations on the Rights of the British Colonies to Re 
ial Parliament We cet this volume from 


Lower Canada, where 


sentation in the Imper 
the little town of Three Rivers 
of the kind has ever 
favorably received tm the provinees, and praised by the leading 
The author is Mr 


nothing 
before been published. It has been very 


journals, and contains matter of interest 
David Chisholme 

The Ambitious Student.—These conversations are 
press of the Harpers, being a collection of pieces from th 
Monthly Magazine, by Mr They are delightfully 
written,—fervid, philosophical, and rich in learned illustrations 
The book will share the triumphant success of Eugene Aram and 
the other novels 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet of History.—The last number of this 
series of valuable and instructive volumes, consists of the “ His 
tory of the Italian Republics ; or, the origin, progress, and fall of 
Italian freedom, by J.C. L. De Sismondi.”” It would indeed be a 
work of supererogation on our part, to commend a « omposition of 
Sismondi’s to the notice of the reading public. The elegant his 
torian has already gained too many admirers to render simple 


from the 


Bulwer 


praise necessary, and we announce the republication of the pro 
duction, by Carey and Lea, rather for the information of the 
reader than from any hope of adding to the author's reputation 

Secrecy—A poem, by Thomas Power 
tion, by Morse and Povey, Boston 
contains good writing 


This is a second edi 
It is finely printed, and 





THE STAGE, 


GLANCES AT THE DRAMA. 


You must name his name, and half his face must be seen t rough t 
lion’s neck; and he himself must speak through, saying thus. o 
aame defect—Ladies, or fair ladies, | would wish you, or | would request 
you, or | would entreat you, not to fear, not to trerable: my lite 
lt you think 1 came hither as a hon, it were pity of my life; ne am n 
such thing; Lam a manas other men are and there, indeed, let sim name 
his name ; and tell them plainly that he is Saug the joiner. —Shaks 

{ asswre the public, upon my honor, when J undertook to writ 
about the theatres, | had no idea what a nest of hornets I was 
thrusting my hand into. Tama quiet old gentleman, and do no 
fight 
pen; and Tam withal a sincere patriot, and anxious to improve 


My courage, as well as my skill, lies altogether in my 


the dramu, which I look upon as one of the most important en 
gines for the diffusion of knowledge, as well as of pleasur: 
which can influence a people; plays having been often proscribed 
by-gove rnments, and sometimes revolutions h iving been traced 
to an opera 
a load of letters from persons conceiving themselves alluded to 


But the postman this morning brings me in such 


in my remarks, or their friends, that I almost despair of carrying 
my design into execution 
and waspish, and some appeal to my feelings; putting me into a 
very awkward position, as, notwithstanding all my faults, | am 
really tender-hearted. One is from a_ noted who, 
although his language 1s polite and gentle, [ fear will some day 
or other assassinate me; and another from a French marshal, who 
threatens one of Sir William Draper's “Gothic appeals to cold 
won ;” and if he fights as well as he talks English, I am lite 
better than a dead man 


murderer 


throughout a, 


Some of these epistle S are very brief 


Letter from the Marshal. 

“Mr. Septey—Sir: This is to warn you that your stric- 
tures on the stage are severe, unjust, partial, abusive, and (without 
meaning any especial reference to myself,) blind to modest merit. 
That which ought to be praised, you blame, that which ought to 
be blamed, you praise; and many things which you attribute to 
us injured people as faults, let me inform your ignorance, sir, are 


perfections. You notice points whichare unworthy of notice, and 
pass silently over fine incidents which every good critic would 
For ¢ xample, Iam constantly in the habit of 


appearing in a glorious struggle for fame while living, and after 


designate as such 


death I come on as one of my aids-de-camp, and follow my own 
body to the You might perceive, if you had any real 
discernment, my sorrowful expression of face as 1 mourn over 


vrave 
my departed worth, and see myself committed to my mother earth 
without a tear French Marsuar 


The letter from the Thunder 
ment might be serious 
Letter from the Thunder 


Mr. Sepiey—You may think yourself exceedingly witty 


is rather alarming, aus its resent- 


sir, on me; as if it were not my duty to stop bellowing w hen 
any body on the stage is speaking. And if Ihave ever happened 
to peal before the Lightning, you ought to know, since you pre- 
tend to an acquaintance with the affairs behind the scenes, that 
I have 
the m 


justice as 


to hail and rain as well as thunder, which is more than 
sought to put upon me 
When a man of authority, lately visit 


ed this establishment from London, on a pecuniary expedition, 


it being as much against 


nager 


against nature 


he retrenched the company so greatly, as to set at total defiance all 


Adam Smith’s ideas on * the division of labor He annihilated, 
without any ceremony, a whole host of venerable kings dukes, 
lords and commons. He cut down our standing army, thinned 


the navy list sadly, turned several nymphs, sy!phs, and fairy 


queen ‘ it of doors 
lary, and frightened me, the Thunder, out of my wits. Since 
that pe riod I have been driven to do double duty, and therefore 


My friend, the Wind, is 


tnimadversions 
blusters a good deal offi 


Although he 


worthies, and now and then wrecks a 





am much hurt at your 
also sadly discomforted 


elally, like m ny other 


hip or heaves up an oak, or two by the roots, yet I assure you 
he is very amiable 1 meek hearted in reality, and was really 
outof spirits the other night, when he had finished blowing, o1 


the perusal of your attack on him 
you, and says if he did not break out at the proper moment, it is 
of the ¢ bor 


soon as he receives his notice 


He desires his respects to 


the fault and nothis own. He invariably rises as 
to frighten 
I have the hon 


Tur Tu 


and endeavors always 


the audience according to his ability or to be, 


your vbedient servant NDER 


Letter from a Devil 
My pear FrieNpD—From a long personal acquaintance with 
you I am desirous not to be uncivil, or to say any thing to alter 
the terms we standon with each other. Let me however express 
rlected writing something about me 
of those who 
and wish thus publicly to thank the 


my surprise that you have ne 
ud the favor L enjoy in the theatre. I am one 
come on in Der Freischutz, 
managers for their liberality in allowing me my abundant quantity 
You know, sir, 
that on that occasion, we roll forth such an ocean of sulphureous 
The 


the ladies cover their faces with their 


of fire and smoke in the grand incantation scene 
smoke and white fire, as to set all the audience coughing 
box doors are flung open 
handkerchiefs, 
apoplectic fat gentleman, in the pit, was strangled, and a young 


turning their backs, and it is rumored that an 


woman with the asthma, in the boxes, died of sneezing, no one be- 
ing able to discover the mournful catastrophe for half an hour, till 
after the smoke had disappeared. My advantages in this parti- 
cular L esteem highly, and fearlessly assert that nobody will re 
fuse to receive them as a substitute for the weak choruses which 
Yours, First Devi 


Let from the Young Assassin rho tu 
‘lam, Mr. Critic, by education a dancer, and ought to be put 


sometimes mar this famous opera 


ns Ais toes out 


only in ight characters, wherein I promise you, I am not below 
mediocrity. It is against my will that I am a cut-throat, and 
therefore my toes will tarn out in spite of all Lean do to the con- 
trary. If lam castin parts which ought to be filled by rough un 
mannerly fellows, you must not expect meto speak big and look 


fierce, as It goes against my nature, and my attempts would only 


make the audience laugh. Besides, after | have murdered three 
or four gentlemen in the tragedy, I am sent on to dance a horn 
pipe between the play and farce, which detracts much from my 
und Keeps me from terrifying the specta- 
pers were printed about me, I have also ob- 


grand discovery. My 


s a ruffian, 
your p 
uyself narrowly, and made a 


reputation a 
tore i ( 


served 





dancing master has drilled me so effectual that I believe l £0 
through his motions in my sle¢ p, and when I have any address to 
make before the audience, I involuntarily commence in the first 


and, if the 
sentinient ts tragic, 1 gradually move into the third, and so end 
I so far forgot myself the ot! er night 
that I cam 

moment was 


position; as | grow warm I change to the second 
in an interesting drama, 
ez to inform a deserter that th 
shot; and being left to de 
liver a me lancholy speech over the body ofa young lady who had 
drowned herself for the loss of her lover, | had nearly sprung up 
and cuta p 


forward with a sx. 
arrived for him to be 


geon wing, when the scene changed and prevented me 


‘ Hoping hereafter that you will treat me with more indulgence 
THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN THAT PLAYS THE ROBDERS 


[remain 





wands and all; put the Lightning on half 


Letter from a Supernumerary. 

Sir—I am one of that class of respectable personages whom you 
deal with most unjustly. I am, sir, a leader of supernumeraries 
in t' e theatre, and although we do not receive the high-sounding 
praises which your star-tragedians have heaped upon them, nor 
the honied and sugared terms bestowed upon lady-stars—particu- 
larly vocalists—although we do not get credit for deep feeling, 
pathos, bursts of passion, high-wrought delineation, and have 
not bodies inhabited by the spirit of Shakspeare, nor do we war- 
ble, and trill, and execute difficult divisions with the facility of a 
nightingale, nor deport ourselves as if we “always remembered of 
what sex” we are of; nevertheless, for numbers of prisoners cor- 
rectly taken, and treated with either gross inhumanity or laudable 
magnanimity, according as the author has determined, no man 
ever arrived at greater perfection than myself. It is on the valu- 
able efforts of such men as myself that the drama depends for 
support, and when we are sent on in a pair of pantaloons, the 
casts-off of such a man as Richings or Foot, we, having persons 
of moderate dimensions, it is shameful to turn us into ridicule. 
Why, sir, I have served my apprenticeship in London, and for 
five years played the White Bear in La Perouse, with greateclat 
at the English opera-house. I then quitted the establishment, 
because the manager insisted, as I was killed early in the piece, 
that I should go on for a savage man in the last scene; thiz I re- 
Well, sir, after having often taken Macready, Kean 
and Warde by the collar, and conducted them to prison Ww ith much 
propriety, in divers plays, besides having acted all kinds of 
beasts most naturally, | thought myself entitled to appear with 
effect in this country; but here, sir, I find it quite another thing; 
my talents are doubly taxed, and I am bullied on all sides. Why, 
sir, | never remember having a word from the Times, Morning 
Post, or Chronicle in my life, while I acted in London; but here, 
if one misses the least thing, “ You'll be in the Mirror, my boy,” 
says one friend; “ You'll be inthe American,” says another—and 


fused to do 


then, sir, we catch it just as bad from the stage-managers—for 
instance, in the piece of Napoleon, for which the manager ad- 
vertised that he needed two hundred abie-bodied soldiers, I and 
my friends, in number about forty, do the business of that mul- 
titude of men; yet, we get no better pay nor more credit for it. 
The other night, after | had ascended Mount St. Bernard three 
times, as acorporal of the old guard, wheeled up the same cannon 
six times, and passed muster, as a pioneer with a long beard, 
twice, | was running down the back way to be ready to go up 
and catch Mr. Placide’s horse at the proper place, 
dragoon, and | only just Stopt to puil the hair of my beard out 


as an orderly 


of my mouth, whi h was choking mie, when up comes one of 
those gentlemen, either Barry-more or Barry-less, I forget which— 
“You skulking rascal 
Don’t you know that you have got to bring up the flank-company 
of four regiments more You will throw the army inte confu- 
sion, and we shall be put in that infernal Mirror. I'll fine you a 
says J, with much and justly of- 


says he, “ what are you doing ther 


shilling, you villain.” “Sir, 
fended dignity, 
what between you and these editors, an actor's life is worse than 


that of a hackney-coach hors« Yours, & AN OLD SUPER. 

A number of other similar communications have come to hand, 
that although the errors I have mentioned 
really exist, I have sometimes ascribed them to the wrong source 
Nothing can be farther from my thought than to offend any one 
Indeed, rather than do it , 
thouch I learn the y are 


do as you please; but I go on no more; for 


which convince me 


I would discontinue these essays, al- 
1 good deal read and commented on be- 
I give 
notice, to all concerned, that | mean to go-on, and I 
particularly invite any one who has a complaint to make, lik: 
the Wind and the Thunder, as well as any one who may hit upon 
a just theme of praise, to write me forthwith, taking care to 
exclude all private malice, and also to pay the post if they live 
For hints of this kind I shall acknowledge my gra- 
SEDLEY 


hind the scenes, and among theatrical people in general 


however 


at adistancee 
titude, as indeed I should for any on other subjects 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, ETC, 


THE NEW RA 

The Whit Lady or the Sy ritof Avenel 
the first time in America, at the Park theatre, 
The charming music of Boieldieu's De 
fully blended with that of the Italian school—and a most delight- 


was produced, for 
on Monday last 
e¢ Blanche has been skil- 


ful selection is the result 
tch of this drama :—The Baron of 
and stanch adherent of James the second, had 
in Scotland, and retire to the 
continent upon the accession of William the third to the throne 
of Great Britain 
had been kidnap 
} 


The following is a brief ske 


Avenel 


been obliged to leave his domains 


a catholic 


previous to which, his only son, Juliar 
ved, as It Was supposed by 
Py ’ 


}} irates, from his sud- 
den dis ippearance loss of he 


Th Lady Avenel had, on the 
son, bestowed her parental affection upon Louise, 


child; and, on the departure of the family al 


an adopted 
he was accom- 
Le rd 


and the latter, on her death-bed, entrusted 


NW ad.s 
After remaining absent some time 
md Lady Ave nel died ; 


to Louise the secret of the existence of an immense sum of money, 


panied by this child 


accumulated from the sale of the English estates of the family 
the titl-deeds of which were concealed ebon casket, 
within a certain statue, supposed to be the resemblance of a spirit, 
termed the White Maid, which tradition asserted watched over 
the house of which she had been once a member. This statue re- 
mained in the hall of the castle of Avenel, in Scotland; and 
thither Louise, upon the death of her guardian, was conveyed by 


in an 
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a steward of the family. Her instructions from the dying bene- 
factress were to buy in the estates of Avenel, which, by attain- 
der, fell to the crown, and would consequently be put up at auc- 
tion. During Louise’s residence abroud she had nursed a wounded 
officer, who had been shot down in battle in Germany, and had 
formed an attachment for him. This officer eventually proves to 
be the kidnapped child, Julian 
The piece opens with a moonlight view of Avenel castle and 
the well, supposed to be the favorite haunt of the White Spirit. 
Fairies of the mountain and the mere are met on this spot, and the 
following chorus is sung: 
The moon her silvery lustre sheds, 
The stars their paler lights renew ; 
And we have strewn on violet beds, 
The effulgent pearls of the evening dew. 
Then dance the magic cirelet round, 
On spangled mead, in glade or dell ; 
And breathe a strain on fairy ground, 
To the ladywhite of the haunted well. 
On fragrant banks we'll soon repose, 
Where tears are in the violet’s eye, 
Where liquid pearls adorn the rose, 
While the sparkling stream is wand'ring by 
Then gaily dance, - moonlight fays, 
And sing to aid the potent spell ; 
Till zephyrs waft your breezy lays 
To the ladywhite of the haunted well 
The White Spirit( Mrs. Wallack) rises from the well, and informs 
them that the domains she protects are about to be bought at auction 
by the rapacious steward, Gaveston ; but that she is determined to 
thwart his design by a spell, which she intends to complete through 
the medium of the orphan Louise, (.Mrs. Austin,) whom she then 
summons before her. Louise appears, and sings in a dream, an 
exquisite melody. This vision song we shall endeavor to present 
at some future period to the readers of the Mirror. It is a charm- 
ing morceau, and has a harp accompaniment, in addition to fine 
mitations by the wind instruments, in Rossini’s best style. The 
White Lady, having fixed upon Louise as the means of saving 
the family of Avenel, and predisposed her mind for that purpose, 
lisappears, and the scene changes to a Jandseape 
The highland tenants of Avenel are here met to celebrate the 
hristening of Farmer McPhear’s child; but he and his wife, 
Ailie McPhear, (Placide and Mrs. Sh ) meet their friends 
juite disconsolate at being disappointed in finding a godfather 
for the boy 
Julian, (J 


At this moment George Brown, alias, the lost heir 


s,)comes down the mountain, and asks the hospitality 
of the farmer. This is instantly granted, and he in return con- 
codfathe r of the boy tdelight of 


the young couple, especially when they find that he has the honor 


sents to become the to the ere 


to bear a commission in the army. He expiains that he is igno- 
rant of his relations; but was bred up from childhood by a sea 

man, from whom he decamped on account of ill treatment, entered 
Much of 


Th y treat him with 


the army, and by his gallantry had won a commission 
this is told in Boieldien’s beautiful 
every conversation, the intended 
sale of the Avenel estate is mentioned; and the tradition of th 
ballad by Ailie Me 
There ts likewise a pretty duet 
of which is the 
It is extremely arch and piquant. At this june- 
, a farmer, ( Blakele its of Avenel 
purposely in the way of McPhear 


music 
attention. In the course of 
White Spirit is described in a charming 
Phear, supported by the chorus 
between Aili 
of her husband 

on of time 


reps a letter on the stag 


and Brown, the subject jealousy 


vy.) one of the tens 


who picks it up, and with horror finds that it is a summons from 
the dreaded Whit Spirit, commanding him to meet her that night 
it the castle 
He here explains to George Brown and his wife, in great trepi 
ution, that h 


his fortune entirely to her. His tale 


is under a promise to this spirit, and that he owes 


runs thus :—he had, in early 
in bus ness 


life, been unfortunate and one day wanderimg near 





the ruins of the old castle, he comp! ined aloud of his u thay py 
lot, and declared that if the White Lady would furnish him r 
would sell himself to her, body and soul At that mo- 
menta purse dro} ped at his feet, with « pape declaring that th 
rms were accepted; and, from that time he had thriven in 
the world; his farming stock was ri plenished; his busi s ine 


creased; 


of a fine child; but now all hi 


he married a pretty wom and had become the father 
h ippiness Was lost by this sum- 
mons from the dreaded spirit. George Brown gallantly under 
the fears of the wor 


deputy, and this produces the fir 





kes to reliev 





to the first uact—Boieldieu 
splendid trio, in which the terrors of the farmer and his wife a: 
contrasted by the whole takes | 
during a thunder storm 


gaiety of George, and the 
The second act opens W ith a beautiful recitative and cavatu 

by Louise, the subject from Rossi 

little known.) Jl Pietro di Px It appears that she is 
aware of the determination of the (Th 

to lay out his ill-gotten wealth in the purchase of his former mas- 
ter's estate; and she, influenced by the spell of the White Spirit, 
and following the late Li 


to prevent his purpose 


i's opera, (by the by, one very 





steward, Gaveston 





y Avenel’s injunctions, is determined 
Consequently assuming the name of the 
supposed spirit, she has written to McPhear, with the intention 
of making him bid for the estate in her name; and she is further 
induced to do so from her knowledge that the purse of money be- 
stowed upon the credulous farmer, under the name of the White 
Lady, was merely a gift of benevolence of the late Lord Avenel, 
who had relieved the farmer's distresses, and avoided his expres- 


sion of thanks by working on his superstition. She, therefore, 
expects a visit from McPhear, as in duty bound. Gaveston and 
Margaret, an old nurse, (.Mrs. Wheatley.) here make their ap- 
pearance, and Louise prevails on the former, who assumes the 
rights of master of the house, to receive a visitor. She quits the 
room to prepare for her project. George Brown arrives, as the 
representative of the farmer, and is allowed to occupy that which 
is supposed to be the haunted room. Louise appears to him, in 
the course of the night, as the White Spirit, and enjoins him to 
bid for the estate. On the following morning the auction com 

mences; and, to Gaveston’s great horror and astonishment, he is 
outbid by George Brown, and the estates of Avenel are actually 
knocked down to the rightful heir, who has no property of his 
own, but obeys the orders of the supposed spirit. This act 
contains a fine duet, by Auber, between George Brown and 
Gaveston; Boieldieu’s admirable invocation to the White Lady 

and the scéne and the duo, between La Dame Blan 
Broune. The auction chorus is likewise given faithdully, the 
spirited bidding of the parties and the general effect being closely 
adhered to; and this forms the final 
The third act commences with the appearance of Louise and 


he and Georges 


to the second act 


the old nurse, Margaret, employed in a fruitless search for the 
statue of the White Lady, which contains the treasure previously 
alluded to, and with which Louise expects to pay the purchass 
money of the estate The 
statue has disappeared: Louise is in despair at the ruin of her 
projeet, and the certainty that her lover (for she has recognize 
him) will be thrown into prison as an impostor, in the event of 
his not making the purchase money good 
stances, remembering that her deceased patroness fully believed 


bought in George Brown's name 


Under these cireum 
in the existence of a supernatural being, who watched over th 
family, and had even taught her a rhyme, which was supposed 
Lou é 


proce eds to try its ¢ flect, and here follows a scene of de« pp interes 


to bring the spirit to the aid of the family if in distress 


The harp and organ are used most effectively, and the s 


appears to Louise ; and, on retiring, a secret pannel flies oper 


and discovers the wished-for statue, standing on its pedestal, with 
the casket in its extended hand. Louise 
struck at the 


seizes the welcome object 


who has been terros 
ippearance of the spirit, rises from her knees and 
A highly finished bravura by Guel 
elmi, expressive of thanksgiving follows 


cuted by Mrs. Austin. Mr 


cannot be too warmly praised 


most brilliantly exe 
Herwie's clar onet accompaniment 
Th next scene discovers Geor 
of the tenants as lord of Aves 


brated chorus 


Brown receiving the hom 


and Boieldieu’s cel in Which George Brown 


a faint recollection of his early days, rendered more vivid by 


the well-known air sung to him, is admir y giver The old 
melody of Robin Adair, is here introduced by Boieldieu, in t 
most Masteriy manne i 11 in our humbie judgment, the 
daurre of the opera Next follows a scene between Gaveston 
and MeJob (R ti? the sheriff, both rogues play Ing inte ca 
other's hands, who have discovered that Julian is im existence 
and is actually, although ignorant of the fact, purchaser of the 
estate They agree to suppress the cireumstance, and to seize 
him as an impostor Louise luckily ovechears the plot; and, by 


coming forward at the moment it is about to fall upon Julian, she 








brings on the dene ent of the pie pays the purchase money 
is claimed by him as his bride, and the whole is concluded by 
brilliant A in which the fave Robin Ada uu 
heard as a duet 

From the space occupied by the fore tech we ar ‘ 
vented from speaking further of the representation than t x 
cepting a few little difficulties 1 lental to all frst fe. the 
opera wentotl ti mpl tly. he red by enceofa numerou 
audience Mrs. Austin was brilliant Jour d to his repu 
tatior ready ¢ dedly so t. We | | 
in our next 

Upon nit t requ itance V ti t NM \ 
cent ttl A theatre, we piace her the rai 
of her } i 1 = nas feel j or ‘ i ty \ 
the 1 f nto the m of ¢ Fishe 
only it i bets ! t . arn ' 
the ex eof her owt pow The iin hert 
be improved. but there i ' to admire. If she will but \ 
The Richn d-hill has re-op " the management of 
Barnes. Itis an umple pledge of his r tion to satisfy and ce 
lichtt aucdier that amor other talent | performe he h 
engaged Mr nd Mrs. Hilson, Mrs. Bari Mr. Green, cel 

ited for his delineation of Irish characters, Wils Hyatt, & 

We have sincerely lamented the absence of M i nf 
the stare, and cord ly welcome her back In many of her 
I rs si er ! 

Mr. Su } tttracting crowded h esinP 
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SATURDAY, MA\ 2 

G ff ‘Rk —Of this work the Apriln mber of the New 
Monthly Magazine speaks in terms of great commendation. We 
subjoin a few extracts, which, while they furnish a specimen of 
liberal and enlightened crx 
parted worth, take occasion to bestow a 
on the rising literature of our country 

‘These volumes furnish us with a very interesting view of the 


iticism, and offer a just tribute to de 


well-merited compliment 


character and style of the literature which at this moment pre 

vails in America. It is impossible to read them without being 
struck with the classical purity of taste which is cultivated in the 
colleges, and which the best writers who have received their edu- 
cation in these seats of transatlantic learning have recently dis- 
played. Indeed the 
so rapid, that Great Britain had need look well to herself if she 
It may be centuries before the 
with the 


mproveme nt is at once so re markab!le and 


would maintain her superiority 


new world will produce writers to compete greatest 


names of England; it may never, perhaps, be able to boast of its 
Shakspeare and Milton, its Bacon and Newton ; 
well as ourselves, all these glorious models to guide and animate 
their efforts, the Americans have only to imbibe the spirit of in 
tellectual distinction, and to feel the stirrings of literary ambition 
to leave the present generation of European writers far behind 
them 

In illustration of the truth of our statement, that America is 
refer to the work before us 


but having, as 


rising in intellectual character, we 
especially to that portion of it, entitled ‘A ‘Tour through Italy and 
Switzerland, in 1829.’ It breathes a pure classical enthusiasm 
every object of beauty or sublimity, every circumstance illustra- 
tive of men and manners, whatever regards nature or art, the 
world of matter, the world of mind, all are treated in the spirit 
of a man who thinks, feels, and writes under the influence of a 
correct judgment and fervid imagination, informed and « hastened 
with a rich store of previous knowledge and attainments; &ad it 


s were not elabo- 





ought hkewise to be remembered that these pa 
rated for the 
to relreve 


press; the author poured out the fulness of his soul 


himself, and to gratify his friends, but without the most 
distant vie 


Of Mr. Griffin we 
was 


w to publication 


that at the eurly age of 


! from w circle of his 


have only to add 


twenty-five he uddenly removes 


friends and the sphere of his usefulness. His loss was severely 
felt, and what he might have been it is in vain to conjecture No 
i was ever better prep ired to acta conspicuous part on the 


reat theatre of life, especially m a country like that which gave 


him birth, So active was his mind, so industrious his habit 
had reached the 


if printed, would 


that. though he died just as he point of man 


hood, ‘he left behind him manuseripts which 


x octavo volumes Phe present selection 


suffice to fll, at least 


has been made with a discriminating judgment. ‘The memoir ts 


peculiariv interesting und the whole work a valuable addition 

trar t i ¢ literature 

BR f We tre jucntily think a paper sent to pres 
“ ’ i rrected proof, would create more merriment Uiar 
very Wilty art eurately printed It impossible some 
ti tot t hearty laugh m the midst of this driest of all 
a " things we are made to say by the misplacing of 
1 con th n on of a word, orthe alteration of afew letter: 
nd ats t sometimes presents an assemblage of grotesque 
images, droll enough to break the gravity of a cyt The effect 
of this wer y he htened by the fact that they occur u 
the m mit 1 | it parts of a discourse und have 
the i ery iy wanes The other day we founa 
ourselves informing our readers that “ children might be led to 


all kinds of useful knowledge by a regular lu us conduct in 





ill those about them and a little time previous we recommend 
ed them to attend the repre tation of an old play which had been 
just revived, as we were authorized tosay thatthe managers had 
ex} need every In the next column 
we jaud our grateful vows to heaven, that 1 hoard ocean rolled 
between | ind the turbulent count of Europe and ended 
With a patriot flourish of trun ape animating the people t& 
keep a careful watch over the freedom and wealth which they 
tat f ; 
The Ne Bedford G I ‘ the following anecdote 
wh ! roy ctot nial 
Sever years ’ y respe ble ind respected lady ir 
. atte. , herself the onerous duties of edi 
ml | sher of a tite ry newspaper A proof sheet of the 
f I rw forwarded to her, which returned to the 
preanate “ no correct It may | nece iry here to stat 
{ rmation ol ucat he 4 r inacquainted with 
i of print that it is customary, when a letter 
| wr to draw a mark through i, and place the 
I wter in thes 1, 80 that the type can be changed 
Ihe 4 f of the next number was carried to her by the devil of 
th of who remarked that he was sury d she could find no 
errors im the former one Vohy, as to that,” replied she, ‘ ! 
cannot say much; for there was nearly a hundred superfluous 
commas in it, but I sat up a | might and scratched them out with 
a penki fe, so neatly, that no one c« ar them 


The Brothers Hi 
have closed their exhibitions in thiscity. Weare sor 
Al houch they have tr 


ot approt “a 


—These deservedly popular arusts 
y the period 
of their stay has been so brie f variably 
been honored with the most enthusiastic testimonial 
and whe 
The bass 
actually wonderful, and as marked for 
t Every body 


many who have not heard them 


tion, there must be 
would be pleased with a repetition of their concerts 
voice of Mr. J. Hearti i 
s and sweetness, as 
delighted with the spirit, tast 
by these gentlemen. We hope they will make us another visit 
Monument to the mot cr of We hington — What an appre 
priate inscripuon has been Chosen for the monument to be crecter 
It tells like a Roman story 


netlon 


ts slrength seem 


its richne 


and pertect lise ipline displayed 


over the grave of this matron 


Mary, the mother of Wash 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AN 





D THE FINE ARTS. 











SHE IS FAR FROM THE LAND WHERE HER YOUNG HERO SLEEPS. 


WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE—AIR COMPOSED BY THE LATE HENRY VER BRYCK—-ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, AND 
























































o 
She is far from the land where her young he-ro sleeps, Andlo-vwers a- 


PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY OTTO TORP. 



























































But cold-ly she turns from their gaze 


fas 4a: i, 3 
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She had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him, 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


3 
She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking $ 
Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the minstrel is breaking. 


4 
Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorious morrow § 
They'll shine o'er her sleep like a smile from the west, 
From her own loved island of sorrow. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL || pose, government presents a plain, a palpable, and permanent 


|| pretext of discontent and suspicion. Misery finds a sort of relief} 


From the second volume of the admirable works of Robert in attributing its sufferings to the conduct of others, and while it 
Hall we glean several passages, written in the vigorous, healthy, | soothe s its anguish by resentment and clamor, it fastens on the 
and pure style peculiar to this learned and able divine, and solicit|| | object that first presents itself. ‘I his object will naturally be the 


the attention of such as have not perused the book itself. i rulers of the nation. Nor is there any thing with respect to which 
Influence of religion i}men are more liable to be mistaken than the share which the im 


“ He who is truly intent on promoting the eternal happiness of|| prudence or misconduct of civil government has in the production 
mankind, must look on futurity with so steady an eye, that he is!|of public calamities. So various, so subtle, so complicated in 
in more danger of falling into indifference to the spectacle that is| their operation are the causes which conduct to prosperity or de- 
passing before him, than of suffering himself to be too much in- cline in the affairs of nations, that it is a matter of the utmost 
flamed by it. He is under more temptation to desert his proper)jdelicacy to determine what share is to be assigned to human 
rank in society, to undervalue the importance of worldly activity, || agency, and what to contingencies and events. This obscurity 
and to let opportunities of exertion slide through his hands, than|| furnishes infinite scope for the exercise of candor in the well-dis- 
to indulge turbulent and ambitious views. |posed, and for the indulgence of suspicion and disedmtent in the 

“Hence we find in the first ages of the church, heathens made || factious In scenes so complicated, and when the steps are so 
frequent complaints of the inactivity of christians, but never ac-|/ numerous and so untraceable between the first movement and the 
cused thera of turbulence; and that while many fled into deserts lilast, it is equally difficult to form a right estimate of events when! 
from austerity and devotion, not one, during the prevalence of pa-|| 
ganism, endured the chastisement of the laws for sedition or trea- 
son. The pious of every age have been among the quiet of the land.||when we turn our eyes on the scene before us, our attention is 

“Tf our legislators are aware (as | hope they are) of the incon- IE apt to be limited to detached parts; we are apt to confound proxi 
ceivable benefits which are derived, in a political view, from the||mate with remote causes, to mistake casual coincidence for natu 
diffusion of pure and undefiled religion, no fascination of great)/ral connexion, and to give a disproportionate importance to wha 
talents or of high rank, no fear of misrepresentation or calumny,||ever we immediately feel. Let them who have any doubt of “< 
will tempt them to be guilty of a legislative suicide, by exerting|/dreadful effects of calumny, look at what took place in France 
their authority to suppress it; since nothing can ever give equal || where they will find it was the principal engine employed by the 
efficacy to the laws or stability to the government. The law of) Brissottines to overturn the monarchy, and afterward by Robes 
itself can only address fears; religion speaks to the conscience, || pierre to deluge that devoted country with blood. By inspiring 
and commands it to respect that justice on which the law is found-|| everlasting jealousies and unbounded fears, he contrived to extir 
ed. Human law can only arm itself with penalties which may)|pate every remain of tenderness and pity, and to preserve the 
be averted, despised, or endured; religion presents, in the dis-|/minds of the people in constant agitation, like the sea in a storm 
pleasure of our Maker, an evil thht can have no bounds Humgn ilt was this that whetted the daggers of assassins. It was the 
laws can only take cognizance of disorders in their last stage, withering blast of this spirit that destroyed every thing amiable 
proposing only the punishment of the delinquent, without attempt-||and noble in that unhappy kingdom, resigned to the desolating 
ing to prevent the crime; religion establishes a tribunal in our |sw ay of selfishness and revenge. Nothing can be more fatal to 
own breast, where that which is concealed from every other eye || public repose ; nothing can tend more immediately to quicken the 

is arraigned, and the very embryo of crime detected and destroyed.” || seeds of convulsion. That this malignant leaven should be in 
Calumny. : } [fused into the public mind by any hands, must be matter of deep 





| 
j 
jtempt to survey a remote era, we are lost in naked generalities ; 


* Before we proceed further, | must be permitted to lament that lrecret; that it should be mingled and prepared by those hands|/ 


propensity to credit and propagate the most hideous calumnies||from which the world is wont to look for benedictions and bless 
which seems to have arisen to an unprecedented height in this/|ings, seems awful and portentous.” 

age. It may answer a temporary purpose, but it is well if it does) Public opinion 

not recoil on those who employ it. It resembles the policy of in Mankind are apt to be strongly prejudiced in favor of what 
surrections and riots, which, though they may occasionally punish le ver is countenanced by antiquity, enforced by authority, and re 
or crush an obnoxious sect, no wise government will adopt, for!/}commended by custom. The pleasure of acquiescing in the deci 
fear of a reaction. To fill the minds of the public with hatred, ||sion of others is by most men so much preferred to the toil and 
jealousies, and suspicions, is to poison the “ames of public se-||hazard of inquiry, and so few are either able or disposed to ex 
curity. When this spirit is once awakened among a people, the jamine for themselves, that the voice of law will generally be take: 
character and conduct of its rulers seldom fail, in the long run, to |for the dictates of justice 

be injured by it. Under disasters which the utmost wisdom can-||  “ Nor is it the weakness only of mankind that inelines them to, 
not prevent, under burdens which the strictest economy may im-'!look with a favorable eye on what is established; some of the’ 





we are very remote or when we are very near them. If we at-! 





|| most amiabie propensities of the heart lean in the same way— 
| de ference to superior wisdom and to great names; the love of 
| quie t, and the dread of confusion and disorder. These considera 
tions will prevail over minds which are too virtuous to be moved 
by a gross self-interest. Further, the religion of the state will 
ever be the religion of the vain and aspiring. A degree of ridi- 
cule never fails to be attached to a religious minority. In all the 
efforts of churchmen, their movements are facilitated by the cur- 
rent of public opinion, while dissenters are on every occasion ob- 
structed by public prejudice. Thus churchmen set out with a par- 
tiality on their side, which nothing but neglect and misconduct 
can destroy; dissenters, with a weight of suspicion and dislike 
which nothing but discreet and exemplary behavior can remove 
Fanaticism 
‘Fanaticism, as far as we are at present concerned with it 
may be defined, such an overwhelming impression of the ideas 
relating to the future world as disqualifies for the duties of life 
“From the very nature of fanaticism, it is an evil of short du 
ration. As it impliesan irregular movement or an inflamed state 
of the passions, when these return to their natural state it sub- 
sides. Nothing that is violent will last long. The vicissitudes 
of the world and the business of life are admirably adapted to 
abate the excesses of religious enthusiasm. In a state where 
there are such incessant calls to activity, where want presses 
desire allures, and ambition inflames, there ts little room to dread 
an excessive attention te the objects of an invisible futurity 
A few rare examples of this kind might perhaps be found by 
diligent inquiry, over which infidelity would triumph and piety 
drop a tear. It is not uncommon, however, to find those who at 
the commencement of their religious course have betrayed symp- 
toms of enthusiasm, become in the issue the most amiable charac 
ters. With the increase of knowledge the inte mperate ardor of 
their zeal has subsided into a steady faith and fervent charity, so 
is to exemplify the promise of scripture, that “the path of the 
just” shall be “as the shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day As the energy of the religious principle 
is exerted in overcoming the world, so that variety of action and 
enlarged experience w hie h the business of life sup plies, serves to 
correct its excesses and restrain its aberrations 
Enthusiasm and superstition 
‘Enthusiasm is an evil much less to be dreaded than supersts 
tion. The latter is a disease of opinion, which may be transmit- 
ted with fresh accumulation of error from age to age. It is the 
spirit of slumber in which whole nations are immersed. Placing 
religion, which is most foreign to its nature, in depending for ac- 
ceptance with God on absurd penances or unmeaning ceremonies 
it resigns the understanding to ignorance and the heart to insen- 
sibility No generous sentiments, no active virtues ever issue 





from superstition 

‘Superstition is the disease of nations, enthusiasm that of in- 
dividuals ; the former grows more inveterate by time, the latter is 
‘cured by it.’ 
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